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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After numerous and often-repeated in- 
vitations, I at length consented, last 
summer, to spend a month with my 
friends the Hargraves, of Hargrave 
Hall. Several years had elapsed since 
my former visit ; and they had frequently 
expressed their surprise at the pertina- 
city and variety of the excuses with 
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which I had, for so long a period, con- 
trived to elude their hospitality. The 
truth is, that I had too lively a recollec- 
tion of that last visit to entertain any 
desire to repeat it. The seniors of the 
family, Mr. and Mrs. H., had certainly 
been very kind, and had done their ut- 
most to make their place agreeable to 
me : but, oh, the juniors ! Their two 
children, Charles and Nelly, together 
with a young spaniel, called Pippie, the 
property of the latter, were altogether 
enough to drive a lover of repose, like 
myself, to step into the first coach that 
passed the gate, (for there was no railway 
then,) and escape to some more serene 
locality. Pretty, intelligent children they 
were, too; and as for the dog, he was per- 
fectly beautiful, with long silken hair; 
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ears that almost swept the ground ; and a 
full, deep, purple eye, that in those bliss- 
ful moments when he was in a good hu- 
mour — " few and far between," they 
were, certainly — had an expression al- 
most human. But the mischief was, 
that these three creatures, whom nature 
had designed to be happy themselves, 
and make others so, were spoiled. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hargrave spoiled the children, 
and the children spoiled the dog; the 
result of the whole process being to 
render the house nearly uninhabitable. 
However, having found that I could 
persist no longer in my refusals without 
giving offence, I resolved to sacrifice my 
comforts on the altars of gratitude and 
good breeding ; consoled by the recollec- 
tion that, if the annoyance exceeded my 
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patience, I could now rush to the nearest 
railway station, and be beyond pursuit 
before my absence was discovered. 

But I had scarcely set my foot over 
the threshold before I became aware of 
a very favourable change in the com- 
plexion of affairs at Hargrave Hall. Of 
the dog I saw nothing ; and I indulged 
a hope that he had departed this life, 
and was quietly lying where he could 
bite and snarl no more : but the de- 
meanour of Charles and Nelly was so 
different to anything I had expected, 
that my spirits began to rise, and I ven- 
tured to look forward to my month's 
domestication with less apprehension 
than I had done before my arrival. 

It so happened, however, that I had 
not many minutes stept out of the car- 
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riage my host and hostess had sent to 
meet me at the station, before they and 
their children were obliged to step into 
it, for the purpose of attending a birth- 
day celebration at a neighbour^ house. 
They pressed me much to accompany 
them ; but as I begged hard to be left 
behind, they kindly departed without 
me ; and I soon found myself ensconced 
in an easy-chair by the fireside, with a 
cup of tea and a book. I was a little 
startled, however, when the footman 
brought ' in the urn, to observe at his 
heels what appeared to me the ghost of 
Pippie ! 

" Dear me !" said I to the man, draw- 
ing back my seat with some alarm, " that 
can't be Pippie !" 

" Oh, yes, ma'am," answered he, "it 
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is ; but he never bites now ; be is the 
most good-natured animal I ever saw ; 
and you need not be the least afraid of 
him." " That 's a very agreeable reform- 
ation, John," said I ; " but Pippie seems 
as much altered in his appearance as you 
say he is in his character." 

"Ah, ma'am," replied John, "poor 
fellow, he was lost for a long while ; and 
I believe he had but a hard time of it 
whilst he was away :" and with that he 
closed the door, and left me and Pippie 
together. 

I confess, the first thing I did was to 
tuck up my legs carefully, lest I should 
inadvertently awaken Pippie's displea- 
sure by treading on his tail, and be re- 
warded with a bite for my awkwardness ; 
but after some further observation, his 
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whole demeanour appeared to me so 
humble, patient, and appealing, that I 
actually ventured to stretch out my hand 
and stroke him; an attention which, 
being graciously received, I was encou- 
raged to presume further, till, from less 
to more, we became the best friends 
imaginable ; and when, after tea, I laid 
myself on the sofa to take a little repose, 
and he leapt up and stretched himself 
beside me, I made no opposition to his 
familiarity. I had risen very early, and 
had travelled a good many miles that 
day ; and as everything was quiet around 
me, I fancy I soon fell asleep, and began 
to dream ; for I recollect nothing more 
than that a low voice seemed to be whis- 
pering in my ear, whilst I was making 
eager efforts to understand what it said ; 
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for, at first, I thought it was speaking a 
language unknown to me. Gradually, 
however, the sounds became more dis- 
tinct, and then I thought it was Pippie 
who was speaking, and that he was en-^ 
joining me to listen to the history of his 
adventures, which he was going to relate 
to me, whereby I should learn the cir- 
cumstances that had operated so favour- 
ably on his character. Upon which I 
fancied that, without being at all aston- 
ished at the unusual circumstance of the 
dog's gift of speech, I set myself gravely 
to gather up the meaning of his dis- 
course, which ran as follows. 



CHAPTER II. 

EFFECTS OF A BAD EXAMPLE. 

The earliest recollection I have, (said 
the voice, which, by the bye, was rather 
hoarse and creaky,) was of finding my- 
self in a comfortable bed in a stable, with 
my mother. There were five of us at first, 
but three were carried away by the coach- 
man, and what became of them I cannot 
tell ; but I know my mother had her mis- 
givings with respect to their fate. Of 
course, I was too young and inexperienced 
in the ways of men to share her anxiety ; 
and I and my sister Zoe, enjoying all her 
care and tenderness, passed the first two 
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or three weeks of our existence in great 
harmony and happiness, little foreseeing 
the troubles and sorrows that awaited 
me in after life. I think we were about 
a month old, when John the foot- 
man came to the stable, and said that 
Master Charles and Miss Nelly were 
come home, and wished to see the pup- 
pies; upon which he snatched up my 
sister and myself, and putting us in a 
basket, carried us off. We were not a 
little frightened, as you may suppose ; 
but peeping over the edge, we were 
somewhat comforted to see our mother 
following, which she did, till we reached 
the drawing-room, where we saw the 
young lady and gentleman we were to be 
introduced to. 

44 Oh, what beauties! what little, tiny 
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dears !" exclaimed Miss Nelly- " They 
are to be called Zoe and Pippie." 

" Put them down, John; let us see 
them walk," said Master Charles. 

" This is the prettiest," said Miss 
Nelly, taking me up in her arms. " I'll 
have this one, I'll have Pippie !" 

" You sha n't," said Master Charles, 
snatching me away from her. " I shall 
have Pippie; I'm the eldest, and I've a 
right to choose first." 

" You know, Charles, it's not your 
turn to choose," answered Nelly ; " you 
had the first choice of the kittens, and 
you chose Lolotte, though I wanted her." 

" Well, what if I did ?" said Charles ; 
" a'n't I the eldest and the biggest ? Be- 
sides, you're only a girl, and you've no 
right to choose." 
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" But I have though, just as good a 
right as you; and I am determined to 
have Pippie for myself." 

"But you shaVt," said Master Charles. 

" But I will," said Miss Nelly; " and 
Til go and tell mamma of you, and ask 
her if I 'm not to have him ;" whereupon 
she ran out of the room ; and John put- 
ting us into the basket, carried us back 
to the stable. I confess this conversa- 
tion made a great impression upon me, 
and I began to think much more of my- 
self than I had done before. " Oh, oh !" 
thought I ; "I find I'm a great beauty, 
and altogether a person of more conse- 
quence than I was aware of; and I shall 
take care to let my sister Zoe feel the 
difference !" So, accordingly, in the after- 
noon, when I saw her playing merrily 
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with a cork she had found on the floor, 
in order to show my newly-discovered 
importance, I went and took it rudely 
away from her. As up to this time we 
had always lived in the greatest harmony 
and affection, Zoe was quite astonished 
at my unkindness ; but as she had a very 
sweet temper she made no resistance, 
allowing me to take her plaything with- 
out opposition. I own this gentleness of 
hers did make me feel some remorse ; but 
I remembered how the young gentleman 
up-stairs had behaved, and I resolved 
not to show less spirit than he had done; 
so I continued rolling the cork about 
with my paw, pretending, to be very much 
diverted with it : but for all that, I could 
not help casting an eye, now and then, 
to where Zoe was sitting upon her tail, 
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looking quite melancholy ; for this was 
the first unkindness she had ever expe- 
rienced, and our mother happening to be 
out at the time, she had nobody to com- 
fort her. 

However, after a little while I grew 
tired of the cork, and telling Zoe she 
might have it now, if she liked, I flung it 
disdainfully away from me: but, poor 
thing, I had hurt her feelings so much, 
that she was in no spirits for play, and 
as I did not care a bit now for the cork 
myself, and should have been very glad 
to have a game at romps with her, I felt 
extremely vexed. " But then," said I 
to myself, " I am the biggest and the 
handsomest ; and, besides, she 's only a 
girl, and consequently I had a right to 
the cork, if I pleased !" So I determined 
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to appear quite at my ease, and let her 
see that I was resolved to assert my 
rights. In this humour I paraded about 
the stable with a degree of boldness that 
I had never ventured on before, poking 
my nose into this corner and that, in or- 
der to show my independence, till hap- 
pening to see Zoe timidly approaching 
the cork, as if she were disposed to play 
with it, I spitefully gave it a pat with 
my foot, that caused it to roll into the 
coach-house, the door of which was open, 
whither I followed it, and perceiving a 
rough hairy thing lying on the ground, I 
seized hold of it, and began pulling it to 
pieces with my teeth. It was great fun, 
certainly ; and I was so diverted that I 
had quite forgotten my quarrel with 
Zoe, when, in the midst of my sport, the 
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door opened and in came Tom the groom, 
who no sooner saw what I was about, 
for it was his cap I had got hold of, than 
with an exclamation of anger he gave me 
a kick that sent me flying through the 
door into the stable again, and I alighted 
close to the spot where my sister was 
sitting. I thought at first that my back 
was broken ; and my head was so giddy 
that 1 could scarcely get upon my legs ; 
but much as I was hurt and frightened, 
these pangs were not so hard to bear as 
those of my mortified pride; and what 
made it worse was, that at this moment 
my mother, attracted by my cries, came in 
and desired to know what was the matter. 
" Now," thought I, " it will be Zoe's turn," 
and I expected to hear her tell my mother 
how ill I had been behaving ; but, to my 
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surprise, she only said that somebody had 
been hurting Pippie, when my mother 
naturally answered, " It was very cruel !" 
little suspecting how I had got into the 
scrape. 

Now it might be supposed that this 
generous and sisterly forbearance on the 
part of Zoe would have induced me to 
confess my fault and beg her pardon ; but 
no such thing! All that kept running 
in my head was, "I wonder how the young 
gentleman up-stairs would behave under 
these circumstances!" For, young and 
inexperienced as I was, I had resolved to 
take him for my model. 

It was not long before I had an oppor- 
tunity of judging ; for shortly after this 
we were separated from our mother, whom 
I never saw again, and were removed from 
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the stable into the house; and I found 
that Mrs. Hargrave, the mamma, had 
decided that I was to be the property of 
Miss Nelly. As for Zoe, she was estab- 
lished in the housekeeper's room; and 
Mr. Hargrave said that she was to be 
given away, if anybody could be found 
to take her. Now that I am older, and 
have been made wiser by the hardships 
and troubles T have experienced, I can- 
not help laughing, when I remember the 
airs I gave myself on the occasion of this 
preference, and the effect it had upon my 
character. In short, what with the fuss 
that was made about me, and the bad 
example of Master Charles, I very soon 
became as troublesome, self-willed, and 
conceited a puppy as ever lived. Then 
I was as mischievous as a monkey, and 
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as dainty as a fine lady. Many a time 
the cook was ordered to broil a chop for 
me, because I would not eat boiled mut- 
ton ; and I would not so much as taste a 
bit of toast, unless it was well buttered. 
Then I gnawed the carpets and rugs to 
pieces, though I soon learnt to know it was 
wrong to do so ; and woe betide anybody 
who left their shoes or gloves within my 
reach ! It is true, I got many a sly kick 
or pinch from the servants for these 
tricks of mine ; but as Miss Nelly always 
took my part, and said that nobody 
should beat her Pippie, I had it pretty 
well my own way till Christmas, when 
Master Charles returned from school; 
but then came the difference ! 

It is certainly a great misfortune to 
children to be spoiled ; but the effect on 

c 2 
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some dispositions is worse than on others. 
I am sorry to say that both Nelly and 
Charles were very much spoiled; but 
Charles was more injured by it than his 
sister was, because he was a selfish boy, and 
loved nobody much but himself, whilst she 
was blessed with a very loving and affec- 
tionate disposition. Oh, what a difference 
that made between them ! The longer I 
live in the world, the more I am con- 
vinced that all our happiness in life de- 
pends on our loving one another ! 

Nelly was delighted at the prospect of 
her brother's holidays ; for although they 
never agreed when they were together, 
yet she always forgot their quarrels 
whilst he was absent, and was ready to 
receive him with joy when he returned. 
This was the case now; and she had netted 
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a purse for him, and bought a steel clasp 
for it, out of her own money, which she 
intended to present to him on the day 
after his arrival, as a Christmas gift; 
but before that day came I had dragged 
it out of her work-box and gnawed it to 
pieces. 

1 was but a few weeks old when 
Master Charles went to school; but I 
was now very much grown, and, I flat- 
tered myself, improved also ; so thought 
my mistress; and as she had forgotten the 
quarrel they had had about me, she was 
eager to call her brother's attention to 
my appearance ; and I was not a little 
mortified when I heard him call me " an 
ugly whelp !" I confess this was the 
first circumstance that shook my esteem 
for Master Charles, whom I had hitherto 
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so much admired, and I began to look at 
his behaviour with a less partial eye ; so 
true it is, as I have frequently observed 
since, that we are often blind to people's 
faults till they wound our own self-love. 
Amongst other impertinences I had 
acquired by being spoilt, I used to bark 
and snap at every visitor that came into 
the house ; and as for their dogs, if one 
set his foot within the door there was 
sure to be a battle. Had I been cor- 
rected for this insolence in the begin- 
ning, no doubt I should have been cured 
of it; but my mistress, Miss Nelly, would 
not permit anybody to correct me, and 
the consequence was, that I became so 
confirmed in my bad habits, that it 
needed all the adversity I afterwards 
suffered, to eradicate them. 
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This behaviour of mine naturally 
made me detested by everybody except 
my mistress, and especially by those who 
were obliged to leave their pets at the 
door, in the cold, because I would not 
suffer them to enter the house; and 
though civility prevented their speaking 
their minds before Miss Nelly, they 
made themselves ample amends as soon as 
they were out of her sight. The servants 
hated me too, for I was always snapping 
and snarling at them; and nothing pleased 
me better than to get a bite at the foot- 
man's heels as he was carrying up the 
teathings, or the urn, when he could not 
defend himself ; and if he did venture to 
give me a kick, though it was ever so 
slight a one, I made such a screeching 
and a yelling about it, that betwixt my 
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mistress's screams and my cries, the 
whole house was in an uproar, and the 
poor footman frightened out of his wits. 

All this time, whilst I was playing 
these pranks up-stairs, my sister Zoe 
was living in the housekeeper's room, 
where she had exhibited so much gen- 
tleness and good temper, that she was 
the darling of all the servants. For 
my part, I seldom saw her, as she was 
never permitted to come above; and if 
I did chance to meet her, I was so jea- 
lous and insolent that I generally saluted 
her with a growl that made her take to 
her heels ; for poor Zoe had no taste for 
fighting, and she would have had little 
chance with me, who was much bigger 
and stronger than she was. 

Well, as I said before, Master 
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Charles was at home now, and I had 
plenty of opportunities of seeing what 
sort of character it was that I had 
chosen for an example ; ay, and to feel 
it too ; for, because his sister had sue* 
ceeded in getting me for her own, he 
delighted in teazing and irritating me 
whenever he could ; and nothing pleased 
him more than when he could succeed in 
putting me up to Jbite somebody. If I 
had not been blinded by my own pride 
and insolence, I should have seen very 
easily that he only did this out of spite 
and mischief, and to make me hateful ; 
but I was so silly, that I thought flying 
at people, and snarling, and showing my 
teeth, were proofs of my spirit and high 
breeding. Besides, I saw that this was 
Master Charles's own way, and I was 
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such a noodle that I was not yet cured of 
wishing to imitate him, 

I think Master Charles had been 
home about a month, during which time 
he had been confirming me in all my bad 
habits, when Mrs. Hargrave received a 
letter from Lord Twisledon, proposing a 
visit. Lord Twisledon was Miss Nelly's 
godfather ; and as he was considered a 
very great man, the family were ex- 
tremely proud of the connexion, which 
rather surprised me, since 1 understood 
he had little to recommend him besides 
his wealth and his title. However, as 
he seldom paid them a visit, great prepa- 
rations were made for his reception. 

" I hope Pippie won't fly at him, for 
I know he does not like dogs," said Mrs. 
Hargrave. 
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" I 'm sure he won't ; will you, Pip- 
pie ?" said Miss Nelly, who could never 
see any fault in me. 

" The safest way will be to have him 
looked up in the stable," said Mr. Har- 
grave. " It will only be for a few days," 
he added, observing that Miss Nelly 
was going to object ; " and I am sure, 
Nelly, you would not wish to offend 
your godfather." 

Well, to my extreme mortification I 
was carried to the stable and locked up ; 
and as they were afraid I should make 
my escape, they fastened a chain to my 
beautiful silver collar, and confined me. 
How indignant and angry I was you 
may guess ! I bit the man that carried 
me, and the one that tied me up; but 
that was poor consolation, for it did not 
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set me free. I sulked all the afternoon, 
grinning and showing my teeth to every- 
body that came near me; and I yelled 
all night, so that the coachman and 
groom, who lay over the stable, could 
not get a wink of sleep ; and having thus 
made myself as disagreeable as I could, 
I had just got into a comfortable nap in 
the morning, when I was awakened by 
the voice of Master Charles. "Come 
here, Pippie," said he, " I want you. Oh, 
oh ! you are tied up, are you V 9 he added. 
"Come, I must set you free;" whereupon 
he unloosed the chain from my collar, 
and away I bounded ; but before I could 
get out of the door he caught hold of me 
by one of my beautiful long ears, and 
bidding me, in a sharp voice, " be quiet," 
he led me into the house, and thence to 
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the library, where the family were in the 
habit of breakfasting. The table was 
already laid for them, and I was in 
hopes of getting some of the good things 
that were on it ; but instead of giving 
me anything, Master Charles lifted up the 
cloth, and, with a kick, pushed me under 
it. " Lie there, Pippie," said he ; " lie 
there, sir ; and stir if you dare !" 

Obedience being one of the many 
good habits that I had never learnt, 
I made considerable resistance to this 
mandate, by repeated attempts to get 
away; but as the young gentleman al- 
ways kicked me back again, I at length 
found it advisable to yield, and stay 
where I was ; besides, it was certainly 
a great deal warmer and more comfort- 
able than the stable; and I reflected, that 
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if I aggravated hirn too much I might be 
taken back again. So I lay still till I 
heard the voice of Miss Nelly, when I 
was going to make another rush out; but 
Master Charles, foreseeing my intention, 
lifted up the cloth, and gave me a thump 
on the head, which convinced me that, 
for my own sake, 1 had better remain 
where I was. 

Mr. and Mrs.' Hargrave and Miss 
Nelly now entered the room, and the 
footman was summoned to stir the fire 
lest his lordship should be cold ; and 
the round of beef was ordered to the side- 
board, lest his lordship should dislike 
the smell of meat in the morning ; and 
the screen was placed before the door, 
lest his lordship should feel a draught ; 
and the table was turned round, lest the 
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light should affect his lordship's eyes. 
During this last operation I was on the 
point of discovering myself; but, under 
pretence of assisting them, Master Charles 
stooped down, and lifting up the corner 
of the cloth gave me a signal with his 
fist that kept me as still as a mouse. So 
there I lay till his lordship entered the 
room, and the company sat down to 
table. And now, if I had not been in a 
very ill humour, I really believe I should 
have laughed at the extraordinary fuss 
that was made about this dull, pompous, 
cross old gentleman; for, surely, it is 
enough to make a dog laugh, to see how 
much more respect is generally paid to 
rank and riches, than to wisdom and vir- 
tue. For rank and riches are no part t)f 
a man, any more than his cloak. They 
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may be taken from him, or he may lose 
them; and certainly when he dies, as 
I once heard a good man say, he must 
leave them behind for somebody else to 
enjoy. But his wisdom and virtue no- 
body can deprive him of, and the nearer 
he is to death the more precious they 
become. 

Meantime, however, whilst these fine 
compliments were passing, I was lying 
with my muzzle close to my mistress's 
feet, and there I remained till the end of 
the breakfast, when, as his lordship push- 
ed back his chair, and rose from the table, 
he accidentally set his foot upon my tail, 
upon which, quite unaccustomed to go- 
vern my temper, I uttered a loud yell, 
and fastened my teeth in the calf of his 
leg. 
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Here was an uproar ! Mrs. Har- 
grave and Miss Nelly screamed as if the 
house was on fire ; Mr. Hargrave scolded 
and stormed, and pulled the bell with 
such violence that he broke it; whilst his 
lordship, starting back in his fright, fell 
over the chair, drawing the tablecloth, 
with all the breakfast things after him. 
There he lay, poor gentleman, besmeared 
with smashed eggs and buttered toast, 
and half-buried under the heap of broken 
plates and dishes, unable to rise from fat, 
or to speak from anger ; whilst, only pro- 
voked by the confusion to greater daring, 
I still held fast hold of his leg, which 
was under the table. This, however, 
Mr. Hargrave no sooner perceived, than 
he caught me up by the neck, and hand- 
ing me to the footman, who at that mo- 

D 
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ment entered the room, he bade him 
carry me out, and hang me against the 
first post he came to ; nor were the cries 
and screams of Miss Nelly of any avail 
to reverse this sentence. 

So away they dragged me ; and as I 
was detested by every servant in the 
house for my ill temper, the sentence 
would most assuredly have been ex- 
ecuted, had not my lord's coachman 
suggested that they were fools to hang 
me ; for that, being so handsome, they 
might make five or six guineas of me at 
least. 

" That's very true," said the foot- 
man ; " but if he finds his way back here, 
what will master say ?" 

" I '11 tell you what," said the coach- 
man, " I '11 give you ten shillings for him, 
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on speculation ; and I '11 carry him away 
in the boot of my lord's carriage, and 
sell him for what I can get." 

This offer of the ten shillings saved 
my life ; the footman could not resist the 
temptation ; so handing me over to my 
new acquaintance, who tied up my 
mouth, to prevent my making a noise, 
I was locked up in the boot, and left to 
my reflections, which, it may be sup- 
posed, were not very agreeable. To say 
the truth, I began to have some suspi- 
cion that being good-tempered and ci- 
vil might have been more to my advan- 
tage than snapping and snarling, as I had 
been doing all my life; but I must confess, 
that whatever sorrow I felt was not for 
the mischief I had done, and the hatred 
I had incurred, but for the sufferings I 

d 2 
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had entailed on myself. It was not till 
long afterwards that I learnt to prize 
good behaviour for its own sake, and for 
the sake of the happiness it conferred 
upon others. 

How they appeased the angry lord 1 
do not know ; but presently, from my 
dark prison, I heard the horses put to, 
and the carriage was driven round to 
the front door, where I could hear Miss 
Nelly's sobs, as she stood on the steps to 
see her godfather's departure. Mrs. Har- 
grave tried to console her, by saying she 
should have another dog much prettier 
than Pippie ; but her grief was too fresh 
to listen to any such comfort ; and as the 
carriage drove away, the last sounds I 
heard were, u Oh, Pippie, Pippie ! Pip- 
pie, Pippie !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

ALTERED CIRCUMSTANCES. 

We travelled all day, but what places 
we passed through I know not, for 
the boot was never opened till we 
reached the end of our journey; and 
then, when it was at length unlocked, 
instead of finding myself at liberty, I 
had a cord tied round my neck, and 
was led down to the village. I should 
rather, however, say dragged than led, 
for I went very unwillingly ; and indeed 
I had some excuse for being out of tem- 
per now, not having had a drop of water 
or a morsel to eat all day. When we 
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reached the village the coachman turned 
into a house where there was a sign 
swinging over the door, and addressing 
a pleasant-looking woman, who seemed 
to be the hostess, he asked her if she 
knew anybody that wanted a dog. 

" I can 't say I do," she said ; " but 
he 's a pretty creature, if that 's the one 
you want to part with. What do you 
ask for him ? I shouldn't dislike having 
him myself.*' 

" Five guineas is his price," said the 
coachman. 

" Well," said the woman, "that's 
more than I can give. I wouldn't have 
minded a guinea; but I dare say he's 
worth more. He 's a pretty creature to 
be sure ! " and so saying, she put down 
her hand to stroke me. But, alas ! my 
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bad habits prevailed; and instead of 
trying to make friends in my adversity, 
by gratitude and gentleness, I bit her ! 

" What an ill-tempered, snappish 
brute ! " said she. "Who 'd have thought 
it, to look at him ? " 

From thence I was led to another 
house, and then another, and another; 
but wherever we went, although the la- 
dies were disposed to purchase me for 
my beauty, my temper always spoiled my 
fortune. As soon as they attempted to 
caress me I snapped at them, and was 
consequently driven away in disgrace. 

Finding he could not dispose of me, 
and afraid to take me home with him, lest 
his lordship should see me, the coach- 
man now went back to the inn we had 
first stopped at, and offered me to the 
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hostess for a guinea, which was the sum 
she had expressed herself willing to give. 

" Not I," said she. " I'll have no- 
thing to say to him. I am very fond of 
dogs, and I wouldn't have minded giv- 
ing thirty shillings, if he had been good- 
tempered ; but who 'd be troubled with 
such a snarling cur as that ? " 

" I believe I shall be obliged to hang 
him at last ! " said the coachman ; " and I 
wouldn't mind doing it, for it 's no more 
than his deserts, if I hadn't been foolish 
enough to give ten shillings for him." 

" I '11 give you ten shillings for him," 
said a man, who had joined the party 
during this conversation. " I dare say 
it 's more than he 's worth ; but I want 
such a dog." 

" Done !" said the coachman. " Hand 
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over the money, and he '& yours." Upon 
which the stranger drew a canvas bag 
out of his pocket, and counting down 
the ten shillings, he presented them to 
the other, who immediately put the cord 
into his hand and walked away, well 
enough pleased to get rid of me. 

" You had better mind how you touch 
him," said the hostess, " for he 's a nasty 
snappish brute, I can tell you." 

" I '11 soon cure him of that, I war- 
rant," said the man, leading me away, 
and giving me a smart kick in the ribs 
to quicken my steps. The place he con- 
ducted me to was a covered cart, which 
was drawn up by the side of the road at 
the end of the village. We ascended 
to it by some steps, and I found myself 
in a sort of small room, which was 
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crammed as full as it could hold with all 
manner of things, especially old pots 
and kettles, which it appeared my new 
master bought, and after mending them, 
sold again. There was also a bed and a 
stove in the place ; for this, it appeared, 
was the home of the family to which I 
now belonged. As for the family, it 
consisted of my master and his wife, 
and their son. Oh, what an imp of mis- 
chief was he ! My master, whom I had 
now an opportunity of examining, was, 
as I afterwards learnt, a gipsy. He was 
a frightful fellow, with a hooked nose, 
and fierce black eyes, and looked as sa- 
vage as a cannibal. And as for his wife, 
at first I did not know what she was, 
but took her for some new kind of ani- 
mal that I had never seen ; in short, she 
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was so yellow and dirty, and her skin 
was so dried up with sitting over the 
stove in the little hole of a place she 
lived in, that I concluded, from the strong 
resemblance between them, that she must 
be the parent of a queer little fellow in 
a red jacket, that I saw squatting in a 
corner, and grinning at me. 

As soon as they had secured me by a 
chain to the leg of a stool so that I could 
not run away, the family sat down to 
supper; and, although I should have 
previously disdained to taste their food, 
I was now so hungry, that I was glad 
enough when they threw me a bone, and 
a few bits of skin and fat. But whilst I 
was making the best of this miserable 
fare, what was my amazement to find 
myself suddenly seized by the fellow 
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in the red jacket, who with one bound 
leaped astride on my back ! But T made 
him feel my teeth, and gave him a bite 
in the leg that spoiled his dancing for 
some weeks. However, I found he had 
teeth too ; and not only teeth, but claws; 
and a battle-royal ensued between us, 
that would have left us both a good deal 
the worse, I fancy, if the gipsy had not 
interfered. He separated us; but not 
before I had made the discovery that I 
was no match for my adversary, the 
young gentleman in the jacket. After 
this event the family went to bed, 
and we were allowed to rest for the 
night. 

On the following morning the cart 
was put in motion ; and whilst the man 
drove the horse, and the woman attended 
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to her domestic affairs, the boy com- 
menced my education, having first put 
a muzzle on me to prevent me biting. 
Oh ! my friend, if I were to attempt to 
describe the miseries I now had to en- 
dure, I am sure your eyes would fill with 
tears of pity ; for, though no doubt the 
lesson I had to learn would have been 
hard enough in any case, the wickedness 
of the imp of a boy that had to teach it 
me augmented my sufferings a thousand 
fold. Added to this, I cannot deny 
that my obstinacy and bad temper ren- 
dered him more savage, and aggravated 
my own wretchedness. The accomplish- 
ment I had to learn was chiefly dancing 
on my hind-legs ; for though I was also 
required to carry the fellow in the red 
jacket on my back, that, if I had had 
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any patience and docility, might have 
been managed without much difficulty. 
However, I made all the opposition I 
could to it. I could not bite him, that 
the muzzle prevented ; but I shook him 
off as often as he mounted ; and it was 
not till I was almost reduced to the last 
gasp by starvation and cruelty, that I 
yielded to necessity, and let him ride me, 
as I had seen Master Charles ride his 
pony. 

But the dancing ! Oh, my dear 
friend, imagine what it must be to be 
kept for hours on your hind-legs, prac- 
tising your steps to the sound of a horrid 
whip, with your mouth tied up, and the 
tears blinding your eyes ! Then, unfor- 
tunately, I had no ear for music, not the 
least in the world; and I never could, 
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almost to the last, distinguish betwixt 
the minuet and the rigadoon. As, how- 
ever, I was required to keep time, as 
soon as I had made a little progress in 
my steps, the boy accompanied my 
dancing on a squeaking tin pipe, or fla- 
geolet, which had such a cruel effect 
upon my nerves, that it was all I could 
do to keep from howling ; but if I ever 
ventured to relieve my anguish by a 
cry of any kind, a smack of the whip 
soon silenced me. But I will not dis- 
tress your feelings by dwelling longer 
on this part of my history ; suffice 
it to say, that day after day, for six 
weeks, with little intermission, was I 
reared upon my hind-legs, till I had al- 
most forgotten the use of my fore ones, 
until what with fatigue, and flogging, 
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and starving, I was little better than a 
skeleton ; whilst almost the only occa- 
sion on which I was permitted to walk 
on all-fours, like an honest dog, was 
when I had to carry that ugly fellow in 
the red jacket on my back, whose name, 
by the bye, I learnt was Jacho. 

Well, it being now decided that I 
was qualified to make my appearance in 
public, the cart in which we all lived 
was stationed at the entrance of a town, 
and Jacko having taken his seat upon 
my back, in we marched, to the sound 
of the tabor and pipe, which the boy 
played, whilst the gipsy held the whip ; 
and as soon as we had reached a fre- 
quented part of the town, I was called 
upon to show my steps. So up I went 
on my hind-legs, pirouetting and caper- 
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ing as I had been taught, till, my strength 
failing, down I came on all-fours, when 
a smack of that horrid whip soon brought 
me up again ; whilst the mob that had 
collected round us laughed and clapped 
their hands at my dexterity, little think- 
ing the misery it had cost pie to acquire 
it. From seven o'clock in the morning, 
till it was too dark for us to be seen, did 
we wander through those weary streets, 
till, what with carrying Jacko, and re- 
peating those eternal steps, I thought 
my very heart would have broken with 
disgust and fatigue ; for I detested Jacko, 
and would have given the world to bite 
him ; but I knew if I did my sides would 
smart for it ; so for my own sake I for- 
bore. The next morning we began the 
same weary work again ; and so on day 

E 
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after day, till my master thought there 
was no more money to be got in that 
town, and then we went on to another, 
to exhibit ourselves in the same manner. 
The only day of rest I had was Sunday; 
and glad enough I was when Saturday 
night arrived. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SIGHT OP OLD FRIENDS. 

I had been leading this miserable life 
for about six months, when one day 
as we were travelling along the high 
road, my master stopped at the gate of a 
gentleman's house, as he often did ; for 
where there were children he generally 
got money ; and if there were none, the 
servants not unfrequently gave him a 
few pence. By this time, though I can- 
not say that my temper or disposition 
were in the least improved— for beating 
and ill-treatment' improves nobody — yet 
my spirits were so subdued, and I was 
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so afraid of the gipsy and his son, that 
I was not only obedient and submissive, 
but t was positively so dull and dejected 
that I took notice of nothing. Thus I 
followed him into the gate with Jacko on 
my back, without ever observing that I 
had seen the place before, till we stopped 
on the lawn in front of the windows, 
when my master struck up the tabor and 
pipe, and up I went on my hind-legs, 
and began exhibiting my steps for the 
amusement of a young lady that was 
sitting at work in the veranda. 

"Oh mamma! mamma!" cried a 
voice that I recognised immediately for 
Miss Nelly's, " come here ! here 's a 
monkey, and a dancing-dog !" 

I was so startled and taken by sur- 
prise, and I felt such joy and delight 
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when I saw it was my dear mistress — 
for she was the only person in the world 
I had ever loved — that, forgetting the 
gipsy and my steps, and everything else, 
down I went upon my fore-legs, and 
with one bound I leapt to her feet. 
But, alas! instead of recognising her 
once-loved Pippie, she was frightened at 
the suddenness of the spring; and whilst 
the gipsy caught.me up by the neck, and 
dragged me back again, she retreated 
into the house. She soon returned, 
however, accompanied by her mamma ; 
and what should 1 see but my sister 
Zoe in her arms, with a blue ribbon 
round her neck, and having all the ap- 
pearance of a dog living in fashionable 
society ! 

" Look, Zoe," said she, stroking and 
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patting my sister; and then she called 
to the gipsy to make me dance, that 
Zoe might see me. 

" What a wretched looking beast l" 
said Mrs. Hargrave ; " and yet, do you 
know, I think he 's not unlike your old 
favourite Pippie. He has just the same 
marks." At the sound of my name I 
could not help whining and wagging my 
tail — which had almost .forgotten how to 
wag — in hopes of drawing their atten- 
tion ; but they had no suspicion of the 
truth. How, indeed, should they have 
recognised their once beautiful Pippie, 
in the lean, dirty, squalid, dancing dog ? 

" Oh, mamma," said Miss Nelly, 
" don 't compare my beautiful Pippie to 
that poor wretch ! But how comically 
he does dance, to be sure !" And then 
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came a smack of the whip, and I did 
my rigadoon, which occasioned shouts of 
laughter, not only from Miss Nelly and 
her mamma, but also from the servants, 
who were looking out of the upper win- 
dows, 

" Well," said Mrs. Hargrave, " you 
may think as you will; but if Pippie 
were alive, I should say it was he." 

" But he 's not alive, you know, 
mamma," answered Miss Nelly; "he was 
banged. Zoe," said she, caressing my 
sister, " he was hanged because he was 
naughty and ill-tempered; but you are 
never ill-tempered, Zoe; you are good- 
natured to everybody, and everybody 
loves you." 

Oh, what pain these words gave me ! 
and what anguish I felt when I was 
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marched out of those beloved gates, to 
the sound of that horrid pipe and tabor, 
and with Jacko on my back, leaving be- 
hind me the scenes of my former happi- 
ness and prosperity, and the only being I 
had ever loved in the world ! Of all the 
days of my life, I think this was the 
most unhappy; and as I trotted along 
the road in the heat and dust, my feel- 
ings would every now and then get the 
better of me, and I tried to slip away ; 
forgetting, that even had I succeeded in 
escaping to my former home, my mis- 
tress would not have recognised me, and 
I should have only been turned out in 
disgrace. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED, 

A long time had elapsed, after this, with- 
out the occurrence of anything very par- 
ticular to vary my miserable drudgery, 
when one evening, as we were travelling 
along the road, the boy, Ralph, who was 
driving, whether from carelessness or ac- 
cident, I don 't know, managed to over- 
turn us all into a ditch; and there we 
lay, pell-mell, on the top of one another, 
pots and kettles, dog and monkey, tabor 
and pipe, coals and crockery, and, in the 
midst of us, the gipsy and his wife ; she 
screaming, and he storming with rage at 
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this destruction of his property. With 
some difficulty my master scrambled out 
of the door, which had flown open when 
the cart went over : the old woman fol- 
lowed him, and I hobbled after them, 
quite lamed by a fork that, in falling, 
had stuck in my foot. I got rid of it as 
I jumped out; but as my foot was bleed- 
ing, and very sore, I too squealed as 
loud as the rest. " There 's the dog hurt 
too!" said the gipsy. " I dare say his 
leg's broke, and he'll never be worth 
sixpence again ! I wouldn't have taken 
ten pounds for him ! " He then fell to 
pummelling his son, who had been the 
cause of the misfortune; but suddenly, in 
the midst of his fury, he paused, ex- 
claiming, " Where's the monkey?" 
I must here observe, that we were all 
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nearly in the dark, for the lantern was 
broken to pieces and the light extin- 
guished; and except that a pale glimmer 
from the stars enabled us to discern any 
large object that was close to us, we 
could see nothing. " Where's Jacko?" 
reiterated the old woman; and then they 
both called upon Jacko in a coaxing 
tone, in hopes he would approach them 
and show himself; but in vain, no Jacko 
appeared. 

" He *s killed !" exclaimed the gipsy, 
in despair ; for the loss of Jacko and my 
lameness involved the loss of his for~ 
tune; for he made very little by mending 
the pots and pans, cojnpared to what we 
earned for him. 

" We might strike a light," said the old 
woman, " if we could but find the tin- 
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der-box ;" but as they could not find it, 
they were obliged to remain in the dark, 
abusing the boy and bewailing their fate 
till the morning dawned. I had fallen 
asleep in the interval ; and when I was 
awakened by their stirring, I found my 
foot so stiff and painful that I could not 
put it to the ground. The gipsy, how- 
ever, soon ascertained that my leg was 
not broken, which consoled him in some 
degree ; but the question now was, 
" What had become of Jacko ?" for on 
looking about he was not to be seen ; and 
they were just coming to the conclusion 
that he had made his escape, when they 
descried him sitting demurely on a felled 
tree, that was lying by the road-side, 
with a white porringer on his head! 
How he had got his head into it there 
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was no knowing, but it was so firmly 
fixed on that he could not get it out, 
and as consequently he could not see, 
for it covered his eyes, he had sat still 
from necessity. Now they had found 
him, he looked so ridiculous, that the 
gipsy and his wife and son laughed ready 
to split their sides, though they were 
generally not much given to merriment, 
and were less disposed to it now than 
ever. The first thing to be thought of 
was to release him ; but as the porringer 
had slipped over the widest part of his 
bead, it \tfas impossible to get it off; so, 
after pulling at it for some time the 
gipsy resolved that he must break it, 
though he was afraid that he might hurt 
Jacko in doing it. So he picked up a stone 
and began knocking upon the porringer; 
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but as he was afraid to hit hard, and the 
porringer was thick, it was a good while 
before he made a crack in it, especially 
as Jacko, who was very much frightened, 
made all the resistance he could to the 
operation. At length, however, the 
pieces fell asunder, and his head was 
free; but no sooner did he recover the 
use of his eyes, than, half mad with ter- 
ror and astonishment, he darted away, 
and was over the hedge and out of sight in 
an instant, and the gipsy and his wife and 
son after him. I was now alone, amidst 
the ruin and confusion, for the horse, 
who was nibbling the scanty pasture at 
the side of the road, took no notice of 
me; and I might, perhaps, have made my 
escape too, but my spirit was so broken 
that I had long ceased to entertain any 
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desire for liberty. I had, indeed, forgot- 
ten the very taste of freedom ; and al- 
though I dreaded my tormentors, I never 
thought of getting away from them. 
Added to this, my sore foot made me desire 
nothing better at present than to lie still; 
so I remained shivering with cold in the 
wet road, till at length the old woman re- 
turned, and began collecting their scattered 
rattletraps, and placing them together in 
a heap. It was a good while before the 
gipsy and his son appeared; and when 
they did, it was without Jacko, who 
seemed to have got clear off. * This un- 
toward event did not improve their tem- 
pers, and whilst they sent off the boy to 
seek assistance to right the cart, the 
amiable pair picked up some eatables 
among the ruins, and sat down to break- 
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fast and grumble. By and bye, the boy 
returned with a couple of men, with 
whose assistance the cart was set upon 
its wheels again; and after I and the 
things had been put into it, they moved 
forwards on foot, for the vehicle was so 
much damaged that the gipsy and his 
wife would not trust themselves in it. 
As it appeared that this accident had 
happened within a quarter of a mile of a 
little inn, we were not long in reaching 
shelter; and, indeed, it was high time 
we did, for the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, and, though the middle of sum- 
mer, the weather was very cold. 

This inn was called " The Cat and 
Fiddle ;" and there was a sign over the 
door, where you saw the cat sitting up, 
and holding the fiddle in her left fore- 
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paw, and the bow in her right, and ap- 
parently performing an overture with 
considerable gusto and execution. How 
far the incident is historical, I do not 
know; but I must say the picture pleased 
me very much. I am aware that some 
of my race have an aversion to cats ; but, 
for my part, I always considered them 
beneath my notice. 

There was a good fire in the kitchen, 
and in consideration of my lameness, I 
suppose, I was allowed to lie beside it ; 
and my foot, which was very much 
swollen, attracted the attention of a 
young girl, who seemed to be the ser- 
vant. " Poor fellow!" she said, "what 
a bad foot he has got ! I should think 
bathing it with warm water would do it 
good." But the gipsy and his son were 
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gone to see about getting the cart re- 
paired, and the old woman was too 
fatigued and ill with the night's expo- 
sure to wait upon me. So the girl offered 
to do it herself. " You had better take 
care * how you touch him," said the old 
woman, " for he is an ill-tempered brute, 
where he dare." However, the girl per- 
severed in her good intentions, whilst I 
endeavoured to testify my gratitude for 
the relief the warm water afforded me, 
by licking her hand. To say the truth, 
I had been taken with her good-natured 
face from the first, and felt no inclina- 
tion to bite her. Indeed, I very seldom 
bit anybody now ; not because my tem- 
per was improved, nor my feelings to- 
wards mankind more friendly, but be- 
cause I was too depressed and frightened 
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to indulge my malignity. And, indeed, I 
must say, that since I had, by my own 
fault, lost my first happy home, I had 
had no opportunity of attaching myself to 
anybody. Hard knocks and short fare 
had been my portion, and rare indeed 
was it that any hand approached but to 
chastise me ; so that if I had formerly, 
with the exception of my mistress, been 
spiteful to everybody, from my own bad 
disposition and the effects of ill example, 
I was now equally so through fear, for all 
mankind seemed my enemies, and I had 
not a single friend to protect or defend 
me. The kindness of this young girl, 
whose name I found was Patty, was the 
first drop of balm that seemed to soften 
my heart and sweeten my temper. Se- 
veral times in the course of the day she 
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bathed my foot, so that by night the 
swelling was considerably reduced, and 
the pain much abated. She also gave 
me some better food than I had been 
accustomed to get from the gipsy, and I 
began to feel myself so much attracted 
towards her, that T could not help wag- 
ging my tail when she entered the room, 
nor trying to lick her hand when she ap- 
proached me ; and at night, when every- 
body in the house but herself was gone to 
bed, I ventured to get up and lay my 
head in her lap, as I used to do with my 
dear mistress ; upon which she patted 
and stroked me, till my eyes filled with 
tears. When she went to her room 
I followed her, and she was so indul- 
gent as to let me lie at the foot of 
her bed ; such comfort as I had not en- 
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joyed since I slept at the foot of Miss 
Nelly's. 

On the following morning I saw no- 
thing of the old woman, which was a 
great relief to me, for I hated the sight 
of her; and I heard the gipsy tell his 
son that she was very unwell, having 
caught cold on the night of the acci- 
dent. A doctor was sent, for, and be- 
twixt her illness, the repairs of the 
cart, and my lameness, there seemed 
no immediate prospect of resuming our 
travels. In the meantime I was left 
very much to the care of my kind friend 
Patty, nobody else troubling themselves 
about me ; and betwixt her tender care 
and the rest I enjoyed, my foot was get- 
ting rapidly well, and my bare ribs were 
beginning to be covered with a little flesh. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MORE AFFLICTIONS. 



I think it was on the third night we 
were at the " Cat and Fiddle," that to- 
wards morning I was awakened by a 
noise, which appeared to me to proceed 
from something knocking on the skylight 
over our heads ; for Patty's room was at 
the top of the house, and was lighted by 
a few panes of glass in the roof. I gave 
a slight bark, for the purpose of arousing 
my friend ; and after listening a moment 
she got out of bed, and slipping on her 
flannel petticoat, she opened the door and 
stepped softly into the next room, which 
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was where the gipsy's wife lay. Pre- 
sently afterwards she returned and went 
to bed again, and we were no more dis- 
turbed during the night. 

On the ensuing morning, whilst I was 
lying in the corner of the kitchen, half 
asleep, and Patty was elsewhere with her 
work, the hostess of the inn came into 
the kitchen in great agitation, and told 
her husband, who was sitting by the fire, 
smoking his pipe, that the old gipsy 
woman up-stairs declared that she had 
been robbed in the night. 

" Robbed in the night !" said the good 
man of the house. " Nonsense ! Who 
is there here to rob her, when nobody 
slept in the house besides herself, except 
you, and I, and Patty?" And this was 
very true ; for I ought to have mentioned 
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earlier, that not liking to lose their time, 
doing nothing, the gipsy and his son had 
started the day before, to make a circuit 
round the neighbourhood, in hopes of 
getting a little money by tinkering pots 
and kettles. 

" I can't believe it," said the hostess ; 
" but she declares that she was waked 
by hearing somebody in her room, and 
that this morning she finds her pocket is 
gone. Besides, she says, that the night 
being very hot, she had got out of bed 
and opened the window, and that in the 
morning she found it was closed. She 
is storming and raving about it," added 
the hostess, " and declares she will have 
us all up before the justice." 

" Pooh !" said the good man, who, con- 
scious of his own and his wife's innocence, 
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seemed to care very little about the justice. 
" Pooh!" said he, snapping his fingers, 
" let her ! We hav'n't got her pocket, 
and I'll answer for it Patty hasn't it. 
So who can have taken it, I should like 
to know ?" 

" And nobody could get in at the win- 
dow," rejoined his wife ; " for besides 
being at the top of the house, it 's not 
big enough for an infant to creep 
through." 

" For my part I don't believe a word 
of it," said the host. "It's a trick to 
frighten us and get money, I dare say. 
They 're a bad family, and I wish we had 
had nothing to do with them." 

Presently after this Patty, who had 
been out feeding the ducks and chickens, 
came in, and was told by her master 
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and mistress what the old woman was 
saying. 

" Does she mean that I robbed her?" 
said she, with a smile. 

" Why, you were not in her room, 
were you ?" said her mistress. 

" Yes, I was," answered Patty. " I 
was waked by a noise, and the dog 
barked ; and I thought the old woman 
had been calling me, or was taken worse, 
or something; so I got up and looked 
into her room, and seeing the window 
open, I thought she 'd catch a worse cold 
than she has, and I shut it." 

" But you didn't touch her things, did 
you?" said her master. 

" Not I," answered Patty, in such a 
firm tone, and with such an honest face, 
that nobody could have doubted her 
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word ; and I saw very plainly that her 
master and mistress did not. Still they 
were uneasy about the accusation, indeed 
much more than Patty was, for she was 
young and inexperienced, and knew too 
little of the world to apprehend danger 
from a false impeachment. The host and 
hostess, however, talked of it all day, 
and I understood from what they said, 
that the old woman persisted in asserting 
that she had been robbed, and that she 
wanted to send for a constable, which 
they were trying to avoid. And as she 
was confined to her bed, and her husband 
away, she could not manage to send for 
one herself, though Patty kept saying 
that she would willingly fetch one, if her 
master and mistress would allow her. 
Matters went on in this way for some 
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days, till the gipsy and his son returned ; 
and then, as soon as the old woman told 
them her story, there was a terrible uproar 
in the house, and I saw poor Patty crying 
ready to break her heart, and Ralph was 
dispatched for the constable ; who pre- 
sently arrived, and having heard the old 
woman's story, he came into the kitchen, 
and told Patty that she might as well 
confess at once, as her guilt was so plain 
that there was no use in denying it. To 
which Patty answered, that they might 
take her to prison, or take her life, if they 
liked, but that she certainly should deny 
it to her dying day ; for that she had 
never taken an article out of the wo- 
man's room, nor touched anything in it 
but the window, which she had shut. 
The constable then searched the house, 
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and especially Patty's chamber: he 
found nothing ; but this he said was of 
no consequence, as she had had plenty of 
time to hide the money, and that she 
must go before the justice, though the 
host and hostess declared she was one of 
the best girls that ever lived. I shall 
never forget her face as she was led 
away. She patted me on the head and 
bade me good-bye, saying, " Poor Pippie, 
you 9 U miss me, I 'm sure !" 

By and by her master, who had gone, 
with her, returned. He said that the 
justice was very unwilling to believe in 
her guilt ; but that as the gipsies persisted 
in the accusation, he had no choice but 
to commit her to prison. 

I never saw two people more sorry 
than the host and hostess were, for they 
were evidently very much attached to 
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Patty, and had the highest opinion of her. 
For my part 1 felt quite miserable at 
the loss of her ; and although the hostess 
offered me some food, I could not eat a 
morsel, but lay with my nose stretched 
out upon my fore-feet, listening anxiously, 
and thinking every sound I heard was 
she returning. 

However, she came not ; and at night 
when the gipsy went to bed, he whistled 
to me to follow him, so I went, unwill- 
ingly enough. When we got to Patty's 
door, I wanted to go in there, but he 
gave me a kick, and pushed me into the 
room where the old woman was ; and be- 
fore they went to sleep, I heard him 
telling her, that he had no doubt but that 
Patty had had some cunning design in 
making friends with me, and that he had 
told the justice so. However, he added, 
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that the justice was plainly prejudiced 
in favour of Patty ; and that he did not 
think he believed that they had been 
robbed at all. 

" He 's very much mistaken then," 
answered the old woman ; " for I am as 
certain as I am alive, that I left my 
pocket by the bedside, and that in the 
morning it was gone; besides, what 
should have brought the girl into my 
room if she did not come to rob me ?" 

Soon after this they went to sleep, and 
so did I ; but I was awakened about the 
dawn of day by something tapping at 
the window, which was closed. I gave 
a low bark, which woke the gipsy, and 
he sat up in bed and listened ; but as he 
heard nothing, he bade me lie still and 
be quiet ; and so I did till morning. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH. 

The old woman was now getting better, 
and the cart being repaired, there was an 
early prospect of our setting out again 
upon our perigrinations, so I gathered 
from the conversation of the gipsy and 
his wife ; whilst the host and hostess, al- 
though they had got another servant 
from the village, never ceased regretting 
poor Patty, and lamenting her hard fate. 
At length, the day was fixed for our de- 
parture ; the cart was loaded, and it was 
arranged that we were to start very 
early in the morning, it being now the 
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month of August, and the weather ex- 
ceedingly warm. On this night, how- 
ever, a circumstance happened that un- 
expectedly deferred our journey. Owing 
to the extreme heat of the weather, and 
the circumstance of the room the gipsies 
slept in being immediately under the 
roof, they were obliged sometimes to lie 
with the window open, for the sake of 
getting a little fresh air ; and, indeed, it 
was but a little, for the window was ex- 
ceedingly small, and the night so calm, 
that scarcely a leaf stirred upon the 
trees which stood round about the house. 
Well, the night preceding our intended 
departure, being one of the most sultry 
we had had, we were all lying fast asleep 
with the window open, the gipsies in 
bed, and I on the floor beside them, when 
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I was awakened again by a noise at the 
window ; but as my master had thrown 
his shoe at me two nights before, when I 
had waked him by barking at a noise I 
heard, I now remained quiet. The day 
was just beginning to peep, but it was 
not light enough for me to see anything, 
so I settled myself to sleep again ; but 1 
had scarcely got into a doze, when I was 
suddenly startled by feeling something 
leap upon my back. Of course, I turned 
upon the intruder, seizing him with all 
the fury that this unexpected assault in- 
spired, when, what should I find I had 
got between my teeth, but Jacko's leg ! 
Screeching with the pain of my bite, 
and as angry as I was, he defended him- 
self with tooth and nail, and a battle- 
royal ensued betwixt us, which, of course, 
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woke the gipsies; who, recognising the 
voice of their lost treasure, both jumped 
out of bed to secure him. But whether 
from fear or cunning, I do not know, he 
contrived to slip through their fingers 
and make his escape out of the window 
by which he had entered. Upon this, 
the gipsy, eager to recover him, immedi- 
ately called up his son and the host also, 
for the purpose of ascertaining how they 
might get out upon the roof; but as 
there was no trap-door, the roof could 
not be reached without a ladder; and 
as there was no ladder at hand, a consi- 
derable delay was occasioned. At length 
one was procured, and the gipsy and his 
son ascended, in the hope of either find- 
ing Jacko there, or discovering him in 
one of the neighbouring trees. No 
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Jacko, however, was to be seen ; but they 
found something of much more conse- 
quence, because it served to vindicate 
the truth and honesty of poor Patty, and 
that was the gipsy woman's pocket, with 
most of the money still in it, which it 
was now quite clear Jacko had carried 
off on some former visit, for the sake of 
the apples and nuts she generally stuffed 
it with. 

Great was the joy of the good host 
and hostess on this occasion ; and the for- 
mer very properly insisted on the gipsy's 
accompanying him to the justice, in or- 
der to acquaint him with what had hap- 
pened, and obtain their favourite Pat- 
ty's release. And I had the pleasure of 
seeing her return, weeping for joy at this 
happy termination to her troubles. I 
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testified my pleasure and sympathy to the 
best of my abilities, and I was over- 
joyed to hear her say, as she patted my 
head, " Ah, dear Pippie, I owe a great 
deal to you ; for if you had not caught 
Jacko by the leg, his trick would proba- 
bly have never been discovered, and I 
should have broken my heart with grief 
at being suspected to be a thief." 

I had the happiness of enjoying the 
company of these good people for several 
days longer, in consequence of this affair, 
as the gipsy deferred his departure in 
hopes of recovering Jacko; which at 
length he did, the monkey having re- 
peated his visit, and my master being on 
the alert, succeeded in closing the window 
before he could get away. Having now 
nothing more to detain him, we bade 
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adieu to the Cat and Fiddle, and with a 
heavy heart, and casting many a longing, 
lingering look at my dear Patty, as she 
stood upon the door-step, wiping the tears 
that swam in her pretty blue eyes with 
the corner of her apron — for she not only 
pitied my hard fate, but she loved me be- 
cause I loved her — with my tail be- 
tween my legs, my head drooping, and 
with Jacko on my back, I again resumed 
my weary pilgrimage. 

And weary and long it was ! Day after 
day, week after week, month after month, 
did I carry that fellow about the coun- 
try, a victim to all the cruelties of those 
hard-hearted gipsies and their wicked 
son, whilst the flesh was worn off my 
bones, and my heart was almost broken, 
with eternally practising my steps, and 
dancing that horrid minuet and rigadoon. 
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WORSE LTJCK THAN EVER. 

I cannot tell how long it was, for I took 
no note of time, but I know that winter 
and summer had come and gone more 
than once, when in the course of our tra- 
vels we arrived one evening at a large 
house, which had something inscribed over 
the gate, and I heard my master say, that 
it was a school for young gentlemen, and 
that it might be worth while to stop ; so 
he struck up his tabor and pipe and set 
me a dancing, in order to attract atten- 
tion; and, accordingly, first one young 
head and then another appeared at the 
windows, and presently there was a rush 
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of boys into the front court, and one of 
the teachers ordered that the gate should 
be opened, and desired us to enter. 

As was usually the case, when I began 
to dance there was a general roar of 
laughter, and many of the younger boys 
jumped and clapped their hands with de- 
light when I did my rigadoon — it was 
lucky it amused people, for I am sure it 
cost me misery enough to learn it! Well, 
we danced and exhibited Jacko's tricks, 
and did all we could to give satisfaction, 
and a boy who went round with a hat to 
gather money for us made a very good col- 
lection, so that the gipsy was extremely 
well pleased, and we were retiring with 
great applause, when suddenly a heavy 
cricket-ball struck one of my fore-legs, 
and I fell, with a piercing cry, on my side. 
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It would be impossible for me to de- 
scribe the uproar and tumult that en- 
sued, the anger of the tutor, the indig- 
nation of the boys, and the fury of the 
gipsies ; whilst Jacko, who had been, 
upset by my fall, and was also frightened 
at the noise, added to the confusion by 
uttering the most discordant shrieks. 

" Shame ! shame !" cried fifty young 
voices at once. 

" Knock him down !" said one. 

" Let me come at him !" vociferated a 
second. 

" He *s always doing some spiteful 
thing or another," said a third. 

" I am certain it was he killed my 
white rabbit," exclaimed a fifth. 

"Let's turn him' out! We'll send 
him to Coventry !" and many other such 
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exclamations testified to the indignation 
of the boys at this act of unprovoked 
mischief and cruelty. " Stand aside, 
young gentlemen!" said a grave-looking 
personage, who appeared to be the mas- 
ter, whilst he made his way through the 
throng that surrounded the culprit, whom, 
as soon as he reached, he took by the 
collar, and led forwards to where I was 
standing on three legs ; and it was then, 
for the first time, that I recognised in 
my assailant the person whose bad ex- 
ample had originally been so injurious to 
me : it was no other than Master Charles, 
Miss Nelly's brother ; whom I no sooner 
beheld, than, in spite of my broken leg, 
I limped towards him, and fawned upon 
his feet. But he did not suspect I was 
his old acquaintance Pippie, and was too 
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much occupied with his own difficulties 
to attend to me. 

" For a considerable time past, Mas- 
ter Hargrave," said the master, " I have 
doubted whether it was not my duty to 
expel you from the society of these young 
gentlemen, who, I feared, might suffer 
either from your mischievous disposition, 
or your bad example. I am now clear 
that it is my duty to send you home to 
your parents ; who, I trust, will take such 
measures for correcting your errors, as, 
owing to the number of young persons 
I have under my care, I find it impossi- 
ble to carry out effectively myself. Till 
they can fetch you away, you will re- 
main in my apartments." An universal 
cheer from the boys expressed their satis- 
faction at this decision ; but the master 
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bade them be silent ; telling them that 
the degradation of a fellow-creature was 
no fit subject for rejoicing. " As for the 
injury you have done this poor animal/' 
he continued, addressing Master Charles, 
" I am sorry to say you can never repair 
it ; but as regards the loss sustained by 
the people he belongs to, and whose 
bread he contributed to gain, you are 
bound, both by law and justice, to make 
them the best amends you can. What 
money have you?" 

" About two pounds," muttered Mas- 
ter Charles, hanging down his head ; for 
if he was not sorry for his cruelty, the 
disgust and indignation of his school- 
fellows had at least made him ashamed 
of it. " Will that be sufficient to repay 
you ?" inquired Dr. Grey ; for so I found 
the schoolmaster was called. 
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" To repay me! No!" answered the 
gipsy, " nor anything like it. Why, he 
cost me more than that at first, besides 
all the trouble I had in teaching him his 
steps; and before I can get another to 
take his place we may all starve !" 

It will be seen by this answer of the 
gipsy's, that he did not adhere to the 
truth with regard to the price he had 
paid for me ; and I am sorry to add, that 
he never scrupled to say what was false, 
if he thought it would serve his purpose. 
The doctor then inquiring what sum he 
demanded in compensation, the rogue 
was unreasonable enough to ask ten 
pounds ; a sum the former thought exor- 
bitant. But the gipsy declaring that 
the whole family depended on me for 
their bread, and that he would summon 
the young gentleman that did the mis- 
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chief before a magistrate, the doctor, to 
avoid the disgrace of exposure, paid the 
money, each of the boys offering to aid 
in making up the sum. This affair set- 
tled, the gate was opened, and the gip- 
sies marched out ; whilst the last words 
I heard, as my master carried me off in 
his arms, were, "A groan for Charles 
Hargrave !" and immediately sixty young 
voices gave vent to the indignant feeling 
of their hearts, in one universal chorus 
of disapprobation. 

" Lucky it's his fore-leg that's broke," 
said the gipsy, as soon as the gates were 
closed upon us ; " we '11 bind it up, and 
I dare say he '11 soon be as well as ever. 
We 've made a capital thing of it," added 
he exultingly, as he clapped his hand 
upon the pocket where he had deposited 
the ten pounds. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNEXPECTED CATASTROPHE. 

The old woman and the boy, too, were 
also very much elated, and they mutually 
agreed that they would proceed to the 
next public-house, and celebrate their 
good fortune by what they called " a jol- 
lification," and a day's repose. The dis- 
tance was not very great to such a house 
as they sought ; and as soon as we ar- 
rived, the gipsy bound up my leg, and 
throwing an old cloak of his own on the 
kitchen floor, he bade me lie there; which 
indeed I was glad enough to do, for my 
leg had by this time become exceedingly 
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painful. They then ordered a good sup- 
per for themselves, of which they ate 
very heartily; and when it was over, 
they called for liquor : and the host, who 
appeared a very different person to the 
worthy host of the Cat and Fiddle, and 
two rather ill-looking men who were sit- 
ting there also, joined the party; and 
they all fell to drinking and smoking 
together. By and by, they got very 
merry, singing songs and telling stories, 
first one and then another; till, at length, 
it was easy to see that the liquor had 
taken effect upon them. Amongst other 
anecdotes with which the company were 
entertained, the old woman told the story 
of Jacko's stealing her pocket, and of 
how they had got Patty thrown into 
prison, and how the pocket was ulti- 
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mately discovered on the roof of the 
house. 

" He must be a comical fellow, that 
'ere monkey of yours," said the host; 
" I should like to see some of his tricks/ 9 
Upon which Ralph, rising from the table, 
unhooked Jacko's chain, and in a mo- 
ment he was scampering over the table, 
to the great amusement of the stran- 
gers. 

" I wish you 'd seen him," said the 
gipsy, " the night our cart was upset in 
the road by that young jackanapes, my 
son ! The monkey was flung out ; and 
as he did not answer to our call, and it 
was too dark to see him, we thought he 
was killed, and were lamenting over the 
loss of him ; when, what should we see, 
when the morning dawned, but Jacko, 
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sitting by the side of the road, with a 
porringer on his head !" 

" A porringer on his head ? How ? 
What do you mean?" said the host. 

" I mean what I say," answered the 
gipsy ; " there sat Jacko on a felled tree, 
with a porringer on his head — just so ;" 
and as he spoke, he took up an iron pot 
used for boiling meat, that was standing 
on the dresser, close to his elbow> and 
clapped it on his own head. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" roared out the whole 
party, striking the table with their fists 
in a climax of merriment. " Ha ! ha ! 
ha !" echoed the gipsy, raising his hand 
to lift the pot from his head ; when, at 
that moment, one of the half-tipsy fel- 
lows beside him gave it a thump that 
knocked it over his eyes ; a feat which 
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was followed by redoubled peals of 
laughter. 

" Pull it off! pull it off!" cried the 
gipsy. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the others. 

" Pull it off !" he cried, tugging at it 
himself with both hands ; but still they 
laughed. 

" I shall be suffocated ! I shall be suf- 
focated!" cried the gipsy. 

" By Jove, it won't come off!" said 
the host, who had risen, and was try- 
ing to assist him. Upon this, getting 
alarmed, they all tugged at it, one after 
another, but in vain ; so tightly was it 
fixed, that it seemed as if it would be 
easier to pull the head off the man, than 
the pot off the head ; and all the while 
the gipsy kept crying, " Pull it off! pull 
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it off!" his voice every moment grow- 
ing weaker, and his words more indis- 
tinct. 

They were now thoroughly frightened, 
especially the host, for his house had no 
very good reputation already; and he 
felt that if the gipsy died there under 
such strange circumstances, it might 
bring him into serious trouble; so he 
dispatched his boy for Mr. Whitehead, a 
surgeon, who lived not far off, bidding 
him make all speed. But I dare say 
half-an-hour had elapsed before the sur- 
geon arrived; and when he did, he said he 
could do nothing whatever for the pa- 
tient : a man dying of an iron pot upon 
his head, being a kind of malady in which 
he had no experience, never having met 
with such a case before. " In short," 
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said he, " till you can get the pot off his 
head, it does not appear to me a case for 
the surgeon, but for the blacksmith ; and 
I *d advise you to send for him." 

Accordingly the blacksmith was sent 
for, and great was his amazement when 
he heard what was the matter. 

" It is a very ticklish business," said 
he, " for there is no way of getting the 
pot off but by breaking it ; and the blow 
that breaks it may also break the man's 
head. However, as he seems likely to 
die if he is not relieved, I '11 try it, if 
Mr. Whitehead approves. Whereupon, 
seeing that the gipsy's life was in immi- 
nent danger, the surgeon took the re- 
sponsibility upon himself, and having 
laid the patient on the floor of the 
kitchen, the blacksmith, with one tre- 
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mendous blow of a large hammer, shi-* 
vered the pot into a dozen pieces, with- 
out injuring the man. But although not 
wounded, he was black in the face, and 
quite insensible ; and the surgeon, after 
loosening his clothes, bled him, and had 
him put to bed. 

Of course this accident put an end to 
the merriment of the whole. party, who 
one and all retired for the night, leaving 
me in undisturbed possession of the kit- 
chen till the following morning. 

At a very early hour the gipsyrwoman 
came in for some warm water ; and as 
soon as the people of the house were 
stirring, she told them that her husband 
was very ill, and desired that the surgeon 
might be Sent for. He arrived soon 
after, and I heard him say that the ill- 
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ness was chiefly owing to the bad state 
the man was in at the time of the acci- 
dent, from the liquor he had previously 
taken. He came again in the afternoon, 
but there was no amendment; and on the 
following day he brought another doctor 
with him. During the whole of that se- 
cond night I heard the gipsy's voice very 
loud, roaring, crying, and singing; and the 
doctor said that he had an inflammation 
of the brain. He went on in that way 
for about twenty-four hours, and then I 
heard his voice no more. By and by the 
old woman came out of his room, weep- 
ing, and I learnt that he was dead. Then 
there came men in black, and a coffin 
was carried through the kitchen to the 
chamber where he lay ; and on the fol- 
lowing day they bore him on their 
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shoulders to the grave-yard, and laid 
him in the earth. 

The old woman and the son had now 
to make their way through the world 
alone ; so they resolved to sell their cart 
and their household goods, these being 
more than they could manage, and pur- 
chase a donkey. The exchange was 
easily made, and it was just a fortnight 
from the day of our arrival that we set 
out again on our travels ; the woman 
and a pair of panniers on the donkey, 
whilst Jacko sat on the boy's shoulder ; 
and in consideration of my broken leg, 
and the importance of my recovery to 
their future prosperity, he alternately 
carried me in his arms, or threw me into 
one of the panniers. In this way we ad- 
vanced slowly for some days ; but it soon 
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appeared very clearly that the establish- 
ment could not prosper, now that it had 
lost its head. The boy was a bad boy, 
and would not obey his mother ; and the 
mother was an ignorant, violent woman, 
who did not know how to make him 
better. Indeed, to say the truth, she 
was almost as bad as he was, and would 
have needed much improvement herself 
before she could have improved him ; the 
consequence was, that they were always 
quarrelling; and as they never could 
agree about what was to be done, or 
whither they should go, they often did 
nothing but sit under a hedge, leaving 
the donkey to pasture by the road-side. 
But as such doings as these brought in 
no money, they soon spent what they 
had, and gradually grew poorer and 
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poorer ; and the poorer they grew, the 
more they quarrelled : and amongst their 
sources of strife, I am sorry to say I was 
one of the most fruitful. No doubt the 
boy, on the one hand, found me a great 
burden to carry ; whilst, on the other, I 
was a very inconvenient addition to the 
weight of the panniers, so that neither 
one party nor the other would agree to 
take charge of me. And yet, as I had 
but three legs to go upon, I found it im- 
possible to keep up with them for any 
length of time. Neither could I dance 
so well as I used to do, for the manner 
in which my lame leg hung uselessly 
down impeded the freedom of my hind 
ones, by destroying the balance; and 
then I could no longer carry Jacko on 
my back at all, so that I had lost much 
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of my value to them ; and the more they 
became aware of this, as they felt no 
gratitude for my past services, the worse 
they treated me. Thus my life became 
more miserable than ever, and I had rea- 
son to regret the loss of the gipsy, hard 
master as I had found him. Now I was 
whipped for not being able to stand as 
long as formerly upon my hind-legs ; I 
was often forced to walk till I fell down 
upon the road exhausted with fatigue; 
and I had scarcely food enough to keep 
me alive. Under these circumstances I 
of course grew weaker and weaker, till 
one evening that there had been a vio- 
lent dispute about who should carry me, 
and I had been rejected by both parties, 
after hobbling behind them for some 
hours, I at length found myself unable 
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to go any further, and was obliged to lie 
down in the road to rest. My eyes fol- 
lowed the donkey as it moved forwards, 
and when I was beginning to lose sight 
of it I rose and dragged myself forward 
for some distance, in the hope of over- 
taking them ; but this was impossible. I 
was too weak and weary to recover the 
ground I had lost ; so, after toiling on as 
long as I could, I was obliged to give it 
up, and stretch myself once more by the 
side of the road, where, worn out with 
fatigue, I soon -fell asleep. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A NEW HOME AND AN OLD FRIEND. 

It was a cold wet autumn night; and 
when I awoke in the morning I was so 
stiff that it was some time before I could 
stand steady upon my legs ; but as soon 
as I was somewhat recovered I proceeded 
forwards as fast as I could hobble, in hopes 
of overtaking the gipsies ; for, ill as they 
treated me, I had nobody else in the 
world to look to for food and protection. 
After about a couple of hours* walk I 
reached a town. Had it been a small 
village I might perhaps have traced 
them out ; but amongst all these houses 
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and streets where was I to seek them ? 
I passed the day wandering first in one 
direction and then another, looking into 
all the public-houses as I went along; for 
habit had taught me to distinguish these, 
since they were the frequent resort of 
the gipsies, even when their home was 
the cart ; and since they had parted with 
that, we usually slept in one of these 
houses every night. My search, how- 
ever, was vain ; and whenever I offered 
to put my head into a house I was driven 
out with ignominy and insult; so at 
last, weary, cold, and hungry, I lay down 
in the door-way of a building that ap- 
peared to be unoccupied, and here I 
passed the night. In the morning I was 
naturally weaker and stiffer than before ; 
and I felt so overwhelmed with a sense 
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of my forlorn situation, that I had not 
the spirits to stir ; but lay there, casting 
up an imploring eye to the passengers 
as they walked by me, hoping some kind 
heart would take compassion upon my 
distress. Occasionally a female voice 
would say, " Poor creature !" or, " Look 
at that poor dog !" But people in gene- 
ral passed without noticing me, and none 
were sufficiently interested by my mis- 
fortunes to afford me assistance. To- 
wards the afternoon, being very thirsty, 
I was obliged to rise and seek for water. 
I procured what I wanted ; but by this 
time I was so ill that I felt a desire to 
find some obscure and secret place 
where I might hide myself from every 
eye, and breathe my last in peace. I 
was especially desirous of this, because I 
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had more than once, during the day, 
been in danger of falling into the hands 
of cruel boys, like Master Charles, who, 
seeing me friendless and defenceless, 
were disposed to torment me. I had 
been rescued once by a policeman, and 
another time by a charitable lady, who 
gave them, a shilling to let me go, which 
they did ; but this cruelty alarmed me 
very much, and as I hobbled along I 
looked anxiously about for some place of 
concealment. At length I reached a row 
of low cottages, which seemed to be at 
the extremity of the town, and here I 
found what seemed likely to answer my 
purpose. It was a great heap of ashes 
and rubbish, which, besides that I could 
hide myself amongst it, afforded me the 
advantage of heat, for it was in some 
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parts quite warm. In short, as I after- 
wards learnt, it was the ruins of some 
cottages that had been burnt to the 
ground two nights befofe. So selecting 
the most suitable place I could find I 
lay myself down, neither wishing nor 
expecting ever to rise again. 

Whether 1 went to sleep, or whether 
I became insensible through weakness 
and exhaustion, I do not know, but I re- 
member nothing from that time till I was 
aroused by voices near me. 

" Poor thing ! I think it 's dead," said 
one. 

" It looks as if it had been starved, 
poor creature !" said the other ; and these 
last words were spoken in a voice so fa- 
miliar to my ears, that I lifted up my 
heavy eye-lids to look at the speaker ; 

i 
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and who should it be but my dear friend 
Patty! "He's not dead," said she; 
"poor dog! poor creature !" and she 
stooped down and stroked me. I turned 
round my head to lick her hand, and 
tried to get upon my legs, but I could 
not stand, and fell down again. 

" What shall we do with him ?" en- 
quired the first speaker, who was a little 
boy. 

" I have not the heart to leave him 
here to die," said Patty : " besides, some 
bad boys may get at him and torment 
him ; let us carry him home ; perhaps a 
little warm milk might revive him ;" and, 
so saying, the kind, merciful soul took 
me up in her arms and carried me to her 
own home, which was a garret at the top 
of a neighbouring house. 
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" What's that you're bringing home, 
my dear?" said a sickly-looking woman, 
who was seated on the hearth in an old 
arm-chair. 

" It ? s a poor dog, mother ; we found 
him dying amidst the ruins of the cot- 
tage, and I'm going to give him a little 
milk ;" answered Patty. 

" Poor thing!" said the woman, look- 
ing compassionately at me, whilst Patty 
placed some milk on the fire to warm. 

" You remember what I told you 
about the monkey and Pippie, mother, 
don't you?" said Patty. 

"Yes, my dear!" answered the mo- 
ther, " to be sure I do !" 

" Well, Pippie was just such a dog as 
this ; I mean such a dog as this must have 
been before he was so thin and miser- 

i 2 
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able ; for Pippie had a beautiful coat, and 
was very handsome. But he was the 
same kind of dog, and the marks were 
the same, and that makes me feel more 
for this poor creature." 

When she mentioned my name, I 
looked up at her, and tried to wag my 
tail ; but she did not recognise me, and 
it did not occur to her that I could be 
Pippie himself, though I sought by every 
means to testify my affection to her ; but 
she attributed my feelings wholly to gra- 
titude. 

" See, mother, how grateful he is, poor 
thing!" she said. " I can't think how 
anybody can ill-treat dogs, they are such 
affectionate creatures !" 

The milk refreshed me very much ; and 
Patty having spread a bit of old carpet 
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at the corner of the hearth, I stretched 
myself upon it, and lay there watching 
her with a loving eye as she went about 
her needful business. It was but a very 
poor room that this good family were in- 
habiting; and I learnt from their con- 
versation, that they had only taken re- 
fuge in it the preceding day, after the 
destruction of their cottage, with all 
their little property, by fire ; an accident 
which, as they were very pooiv before, 
had reduced them to extreme distress. 
Mrs. Piper, the mother, whose health 
was very bad, could not forbear shedding 
tears, as she spoke of their misfortune ; . 
whilst Patty evidently suppressed her 
own feelings in order to keep up the poor 
woman's spirits. 

" I can't forgive myself for letting 
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you give up your place at the Cat and 
Fiddle," said she, " and for making you 
travel so far to come home and nurse me." 

" Why, mother," answered Patty, 
" you don't suppose that I could have 
staid there and known you were ill and 
like to die, with nobody to look to you 
but poor Bob ? I should have been mis- 
erable — a great deal more miserable than 
I am now." 

" But what are you to do, Patty ? 
How are we to live, and I not able to 
do anything ? Whilst we had the cot- 
tage, I thought you might have got 
needle-work ; and if I could have had 
strength to teach you to get up fine linen 
and lace, we might have done pretty 
well ; but this fire has ruined us, and has 
given me my death-blow, too !" 
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" Don't say so, mother," answered 
Patty, "it's cruel of you, because it 
takes the heart out of me. Instead of 
talking so sadly you should try to keep 
up my courage, that I may be the better 
able to work for us all." 

" If Bobby was only able to do any- 
thing to help you!" said Mrs. Piper. — 
" Oh, Bobby ! I wish you were a few 
years older!" 

" I shall grow older every year, mo- 
ther," answered Bobby ; " and, perhaps, 
I may find something to do if I go and 
look about. I saw a boy get sixpence 
for holding a gentleman's horse once — I 
could hold a horse, mother !" 
" Ah, my dear," said Mrs. Piper, " those 
are rare chances ; besides, ranging the 
streets to look for jobs of that kind, 
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gives boys habits of idleness, and exposes 
them to bad company. It would be a 
great relief to me if we could get you 
some regular employment/' 

" Perhaps we shall, mother," said 

'Patty; "don't let us despair, for that 

will do no good, but only make things 

worse; we must trust that God, who 

feeds the sparrows, will not forget us." 

At night, before going to bed, they 
had some gruel for supper, and Patty 
took some out of her own basin and put 
it in a saucer for me. 

"You're stinting yourself for that 
dog, Patty," said Mrs. Piper ; " and I am 
sure you have little enough." 

" I '11 give him some of mine too," 
said Bobby. " He must have something 
to eat, you know, mother." 
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" Thank you, Bobby," said Patty giv- 
ing him a kiss on his smooth, ruddy 
cheek, as she rose to offer me my portion. 
" I can't help loving the poor thing," 
she added, " he looks so grateful for 
what we've done for him." 

And if she could have read my heart, 
she would have seen that I was much 
more grateful than my looks could pos- 
sibly express ; for it was not only that 
she had saved my life by giving me food 
and shelter, but, with the exception of 
the few weeks I had lived at " The Cat 
and Fiddle," this was the only time since 
I left my first happy home that I had 
been treated with kindness, or that 
any respect had been shown to my feel- 
ings. Insult and contumely had been my 
portion ; and I might truly say, that the 
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scraps of food that had been thrown to 
me had been steeped in bitterness ; but 
now the drop of gruel, or the bit of dry 
bread, which was all these good people 
could give me, for it was all they had 
for themselves, were sweetened and made 
wholesome by the friendly welcome with 
which it was offered ; and as my days and 
nights were spent in peace and rest, and I 
had nothing to fear — nor blows, nor kicks, 
nor harsh words, I thrived upon what I got, 
and gained strength and flesh every day. 
My dear protectors, however, were not 
so well off: I had risen from misery and 
destitution to ease and comfort; but 
they, on the contrary, had fallen from 
ease and comfort to misery and destitu- 
tion. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that from day to day they could provide 
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themselves with food ; and I saw one 
poor article of furniture after another 
disappear from the room, and I learnt that 
the things taken away were sold to pur- 
chase bread. Still, however short their 
fare, a portion of it was always set apart 
for me. Kind, good souls ! I wish there 
were many more such in the world ! 

To be sure, now and then Patty would 
get a little work, and now and then 
Bobby would earn a sixpence ; but they 
could not get enough to support them- 
selves and their mother, and pay the 
rent ; especially as there had been a bad 
harvest, and provisions were very dear, 
and daily getting dearer. Often and 
often, I saw poor Patty weeping when her 
mother and brother were in bed and asleep, 
and could not be pained by her tears. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE RECOGNITION. 

I suppose I had lived with these poor 
good people about three months, and 
it was still the depth of winter, and 
very cold, so that they had for some 
time had much ado to get coals enough 
to warm them; when one day I ob- 
served that Patty was in greater trouble 
than usual, and that the fire in the 
grate was so low that Mrs. Piper said 
she must go to bed to keep herself 
warm, or she should die of the cold. 
Presently Patty took her only shawl 
out of a drawer, and went out; and 
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when she returned she brought with her 
some coals. 

" You have been selling your shawl, 
Patty!" said Mrs. Piper. "How are 
you to keep yourself warm without it ? 
You '11 get cold, and be laid up." 

" Oh, no," said Patty, " I shan't get 
cold; and if I hadn't sold my shawl, 
we should have had no fire all day. 
We 've got coals enough now for to-day 
and to-morrow." 

" But what shall we do the next day?" 
said Mrs. Piper. 

" We must trust in Providence, mo- 
ther!" answered Patty, as she moved 
towards the hearth, where I was lying 
stretched out in front of the grate. 

" Up ! up !" said she, speaking more 
sharply than usual, being in haste to 
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make up the fire, in order that her mo- 
ther might get out of bed. " Up ! up !" 
said she. 

Now these were words I had been 
long well-accustomed to, and which sud- 
denly revived recollections that were 
fading from my memory. " Up ! up !" 
was the signal the gipsy used to give me 
when he wanted me to dance: so, no 
sooner did I hear them again from Patty's 
lips, than up I got upon my hind-legs, 
and began to dance ; awkwardly, and 
stiffly enough, to be sure; but still I 
danced, going regularly through my mi- 
nuet and rigadoon. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
astonishment of the family. At first, 
they thought I was going mad; but 
when they saw how quietly and demurely 
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I did my steps, I thought they would 
have burst their sides with laughter. 
Mrs. Piper sat up in bed, and Patty sank 
into a chair, both laughing till the tears 
ran down their cheeks; whilst Bobby 
rolled about the floor in a paroxysm of 
merriment. It was not for some time 
that Patty could find breath to speak ; 
but when she did, her first exclamation 
was, " Oh, Pippie ! Pippie ! my dear, 
dear Pippie ; is it you we Ve been pet- 
ting and loving £11 this while, without 
finding you out ? He knew me, mother, 
I 'm certain he did, from the first. I see 
what he meant now, poor thing, though 
I didn't understand him." 

When Mrs. Piper and Bobby learnt 
that I was the veritable Pippie, of whom 
they had heard so much, they were ex- 
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tremely surprised, as well they might be; 
for it was certainly very singular that 
Patty and I should have eome together 
again under such circumstances. 

As soon as they had recovered their 
astonishment, and were able to speak 
seriously upon the subject, Patty ob- 
served, that from the miserable state of 
weakness and starvation in which she 
had found me, there could be little doubt 
that the gipsies had abandoned me on 
account of my lameness ; " but," said 
she, " although he can't dance as well as 
he used to do, poor thing, yet I dare say 
if Bobby was to take him through the 
streets, he would get a few pence : what 
do you say, mother?" 

Mrs. Piper was unwilling to give her 
consent, from the apprehension that 
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Bobby might be led into bad company, 
by spending so much time in the streets ; 
but the boy promising faithfully that he 
would join nobody that he was not ac- 
quainted with, their poverty induced her 
to yield ; so after brushing me up, and 
tying a bit of ribbon about my neck, to 
make me look as smart as she could, 
Bobby and I set out upon our expedi- 
tion. As T was attached to the boy, 
and as, I must say, that my character 
was now very different to what it had 
been formerly, for adversity had taught 
me the value of kindness, I was willing 
enough to do what he desired me, and 
at the words "Up! up!" I invariably 
rose on my hind - legs, and began to 
dance ; but between being out of prac- 
tice on the one hand, and the want of 

E 
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music on the other, I soon came down 
again, so that it was but a poor exhibi- 
tion ; still it was amusing enough, to- 
gether with Bobby's round, good-hu- 
moured rosy face, to attract a good deal 
of attention, especially where there were 
children ; so that, to the agreeable sur- 
prise of Patty and her mother, we car- 
ried home five shillings. Mrs. Piper had 
become very uneasy at our long absence ; 
but when she saw the use we had made 
of it, and that Bobby was quite safe, 
she felt very well pleased, and she and 
Patty could not make enough of me, so 
grateful they were for my services ; and 
a good supper, and a comfortable place 
by the fire were my reward, besides 
many kind caresses from Patty, which 
were sweeter than all. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AN UNPLEASANT MEETING, 

From this period, for several months, I 
daily went out with Bobby, and danced 
in the streets, contributing very mate- 
rially by my services to the support of 
the family, without the occurrence of 
any circumstance but two worth record- 
ing. The first was, that, one day, as I 
was dancing for the amusement of some 
children who were standing at the door 
of a shop where second-hand articles were 
sold, their papa called up Bobby, and 
inquired if he had taught me to dance 
himself; upon which the boy answered 

k 2 
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that he had not, and related how I had 
been found, apparently dying, by him- 
self and his sister. 

" You ought to have some music for 
him to dance to, 9 ' said the gentleman. 

" Yes, sir," answered Bobby ; " it 
would be a great deal better, but 1 can't 
play any." Upon which the gentleman 
went into the shop, and brought out a 
small bird-organ. " It 's very old," said 
he, " and some of the notes are lost, I 
believe ; but, it will be better than no- 
thing ; and as, I dare say, I shall never 
find a purchaser for it, I '11 give you this 
if you like to have it." 

Bobby was, of course, delighted, and 
accepted the gift with thanks ; and after 
this we did much better, because, not 
only I danced better, but the sound of 
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the little organ drew children to the 
windows, and enabled us to attract at- 
tention. 

The other occurrence was of a less 
agreeable nature. The circumstances 
were as follows : — I was dancing one day 
in a narrow street, when several loud 
smacks of a whip, and the sound of 
wheels, caused us to take refuge on the 
pavement. When the wheels reached 
lis they stopped ; and the lad who was 
driving the cart— for it was a butcher's 
cart that had disturbed us — after stand- 
ing for some time to look at me, said in 
an insolent disagreeable tone to Bobby, 
" I say, you sir, where did you get that 
'ere dog?" 

No sooner did I hear the voice, than I 
ceased dancing, and with my tail between 
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my legs, I crept up to Bobby for protec- 
tion, who, in the meantime, was answer- 
ing the butcher's question. 

" He 's not your 'n, and you ha' n't got 
no business with *un," said the boy, whom 
I recognised the moment he spoke as 
Ralph, the gipsy's son. " Give him to 
me as is his right owner directly, or I '11 
have you up afore the justice, for a thief 
and a dog-stealer, that I will." 

Just at the spot where this scene took 
place, there was a narrow paved court, 
that led into another street ; and as it 
was not intended for a horse-way, there 
were posts placed at each end to prevent 
any horse or driver attempting to go 
through it. Frightened out of his wits 
at the thoughts of losing me, and at the 
name of the justice, Bobby no sooner 
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heard this threat, than, without pausing 
to reflect a moment, he caught me up in 
his arms, and fled through the court, 
where the cart could not follow ; and as 
Ralph could not leave his horse to pur- 
sue us, we got clear off, and reached 
home in a terrible fright. When Bobby 
told his story, Patty and her mother 
were also much alarmed, for it occurred 
to them both that the carter might, per* 
haps, be one of the gipsies ; and even if 
he were not, but only some fellow who 
wanted to impose on the child's inexpe- 
rience, and get me into his possession, 
still, as they themselves could prove no 
right to me, he might prevail against 
them, and take me away. They had a 
great deal of consultation and discussion 
about this, and for some time Bobby was 
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actually afraid to take me out ; but, at 
last, our daily gains being missed, we 
sallied forth again, and for a good while 
nothing unpleasant occurred, so that 
that disagreeable affair was beginning 
to fade from our memories, and we 
were going about as boldly as ever, when 
we had another alarm worse than the 
first. We fell in with Ralph again ; and 
this time, as he had no cart or horse to 
look to, but had only a butcher's tray 
upon his head, it was not so easy to 
escape from him. He began by seizing 
me, and lifting me by the tail, which 
gave me a great deal of pain, and made 
me yell, telling Bobby that we should 
not play him such another trick as we 
had done before, and that he was deter- 
mined to have me, for that I was his 
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property, and nobody else's ; upon which 
Bobby, who saw no means of resisting 
him, began to cry, and putting his arms 
round my neck, he hugged and kissed 
me, blubbering and sobbing in a lament- 
able manner. 

" What are you doing to that child 
and his dog ?" said a gentleman, throw- 
ing up the drawing-room window of a 
handsome house, where he was standing 
beside a lady. I had often danced for 
the entertainment of this family* where 
there were several children; and, in- 
deed, the children were at that moment 
watching us from the nursery-window. 
" What are you doing to that child and 
his dog ?" said the gentleman. 

" It's not his dog; the dog's mine;" 
answered Ralph. 
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" Why how's that?" said the gentle- 
man ; " 1 9 m sure Fve seen that little boy 
with him for several months past !" 

" Possible enough!" answered Ralph, 
" ' cause we lost him about that ' ere 
time ; but the dog belonged to my father, 
and it was I that taught him to dance." 

" That 's a very odd sort of employ- 
ment for a butcher," said the gentleman, 
who evidently did not believe the story. 

" It 's true though," replied Ralph ; 
" but I wasn't a butcher then. I travelled 
the country with my father and mother ; 
but they are both dead, and so I took up 
with this trade. We had this dog and a 
monkey ; but when we lost the dog we 
sold the monkey." 

*' And whose employment are you in ?" 
inquired the gentleman. 
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" I lives with Mr. Anderson," returned 
Ralph. 

" That's in Fore Street," said the gen- 
tleman. " Well, I don 't know whether 
your story is true, but I am acquainted 
with Mr. Anderson, and I shall see him 
about this business; meantime, I'll be 
answerable to you for the dog if you will 
leave him with me !" 

" I '11 have the dog," said Ralph, 
fiercely. 

" So you shall, if he proves to be 
really yours," replied the gentleman; 
" but you have no right to lay hands 
upon him till you have proved it." And 
thereupon he rang for the footman to 
bring Bobby and me upstairs, whilst 
Ralph walked sulkily away. 

When the children, who were at the 
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window above, saw us introduced into 
the house, there was a fine scampering 
down stairs, as ypu may suppose; and 
they all rushed headlong into the draw- 
ing-room with such haste, that they tum- 
bled over one another, and some of the 
youngest lay sprawling upon the floor 
when we entered. As for poor Bobby, 
he was crying ready to break his heart, 
and it was some time before he could 
sufficiently recover himself to answer the 
gentleman's questions: as soon as he 
could command his voice, however, he 
related my history as far as he knew it, 
by which means the gentleman learnt 
that what Ralph had said was true. 

" I am afraid the dog does really be- 
long to the butcher," he remarked to his 
wife. 
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" I fear so," she answered ; " and I 
am very sorry for it, for the child seems 
so fond of him;" an observation that 
again opened the fountain of Bobby's 
tears, and set all the children crying, 
" Don't let him have poor Pippie, papa ! 
Don't, pray!" whilst they alternately 
hugged me and clung to their papa's 
skirts. Time was that I should have 
snapped at them, and thus have alienated 
these kind friends by my ill-temper ; but 
the gentle treatment and kindness I had 
experienced from the good family I now 
lived with had completely changed my 
character. It is true, I had experienced 
the greatest indulgence from my former 
mistress, Miss Nelly; but then I was 
full of insolence, and caprice, and self- 
ishness ; and instead of correcting these 
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faults, by a mistaken tenderness she en- 
couraged them. Adversity had after- 
wards taught me the necessity of obe- 
dience, and of restraining the manifes- 
tations of my bad temper; but then, I 
only obeyed my masters, and refrained 
from biting people through fear of the 
blows and kicks I was sure to get if I 
transgressed ; but now my motives were 
different. I loved those I lived with 
dearly, and I had a kindly feeling ready 
for every body that was disposed to be 
kind to me ; so that my gentleness and 
gratitude for their caresses augmented 
the interest the young people felt in my 
fate. 

The next step this worthy gentleman 
took in the business, was to send for 
Patty, from whom he obtained a confir- 
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mation of all her brother had said ; and 
he moreover learnt, that owing to the 
sickness of her mother, who required 
constant attention, she had not only re- 
signed her situation, but had also for- 
borne to take another. 

" I hoped, sir," she said, " to have 
made a living for us by washing and 
needle-work ; but since the cottage was 
burnt down, we have no drying-ground ; 
and our tubs, and almost everything we 
had, were destroyed, and we are only just 
beginning to get up in the world again. 
But my mother is so weakly, that it 
takes a good deal of my time to attend 
upon her ; and, besides, the doctor says 
she should have nourishing food and be 
kept warm, but if Pippie's taken away 
from us, we shall never be able to get 
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where I danced my best to amuse them, 
and was rewarded for my exertions by 
a nice plate of chicken-bones when the 
young people had their dinner; and a very 
pleasant visit we had altogether; and, 
what was still better, our satisfaction 
was rendered complete by the return of 
Mr. Seymour ; who, in pity to me and 
the poor family I helped to support, had 
induced Ralph to relinquish his claims 
upon me for a sovereign. So we went 
home quite happy; and from that time we 
perambulated the town, following our 
vocation without fear or hinderance. 

Another happy result arose out of this 
visit to Mr. Seymour, namely, that the 
lady became interested in poor Patty's 
favour, and was kind enough to help her 
to some work; so that altogether our 

L 
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fortunes improved, and we lived more 
comfortably than we used to do. I had 
also, a much easier life of it; for now 
Bobby spent his mornings at school, and 
I was only required to dance two or three 
hours a-day. 



H7 
CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SNOW-STORM. 

A considerable time elapsed after this 
without the occurrence of any event 
worth relating ; when, one fine summer's 
day, Bobby, who had gained the confi- 
dence of his mother by his good conduct, 
proposed to take me as far as a village 
he was acquainted with, a little way out 
of the town. He had an aunt Jiving 
there, a sister of Mrs. Piper's ; and he 
thought that as I had not been seen in 
that neighbourhood, he might probably 
bring home some money. So he went ; 
and as the expedition answered very 

l2 
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well, we made several excursions into 
the country, visiting the farm-houses and 
the schools, where we were generally 
very well received, and often rewarded 
by food as well as money. When the 
summer was over, these rural expedi- 
tions were discontinued ; and, gradually, 
as the circumstances of the family im- 
proved, I was taken out less and less, 
and led a more easy life. 

One day, however, towards the end of 
October, the weather being fine, though 
rather cold, and Bobby having a holi- 
day, he proposed making an excursion 
into the country, and visiting a few 
places where we had been formerly very 
well received ; and his mother, thinking 
the pure air of the fields would do him 
good, consented to his wishes, urging 
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him, however, to be sure and return be- 
fore the evening closed in, which he pro- 
mised to do. So we set out after break- 
fast, and a very pleasant walk we had 
for some hours ; but as the day drew on, 
the sky became cloudy, and the wind 
got up, and every now and then a few 
drops of moisture blew in our faces, 
seeming to indicate that a storm was 
rising; but Bobby was young and healthy, 
and in great spirits, and did not observe 
these symptoms as much as I did, for I 
snuffed up the air, and was very sensible 
that a change was approaching. We 
had by this time visited most of the 
houses we had frequented in the sum- 
mer, except one, which stood by itself, 
about a quarter of a mile off the high 
road. This he had reserved to the last, 
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as there was a path from it which led by 
a shorter way into the town. Well, we 
reached this house, which was a school 
for ladies, and it being Saturday and 
a half-holiday, we found them all at 
leisure, and more than commonly dis- 
posed to welcome us, since the cold and 
damp had put an end to their sports, 
and driven them from the play-ground 
to the school-room. There was conse- 
quently great joy, and jumping and clap- 
ping of hands, when we were espied 
from the windows ; and being summoned 
into the playground we exhibited our 
accomplishments to the great delight of 
the spectators ; so great, indeed, was the 
satisfaction we gave, that the young 
ladies were quite unwilling to part with 
us. But whilst they were enjoying the 
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fun, they quite forgot that they were in 
the warm school-room, with good fires 
and closed windows, whilst we were in 
the cold air. The exertions I used kept 
me from being as cold as Bobby was ; 
but he, who had only to stand still and 
turn the handle of his little organ, was 
so chilled that his face was quite blue, 
his teeth chattered in his head, and his 
hand had scarcely feeling enough left in 
it to keep the.tune going. Several times 
Bobby stopped, and looking up at the 
windows took off his cap, in hopes the 
young ladies would throw out what they 
intended to give, and let us go ; but as 
nothing came, we could only persevere 
till it did. At length, whether because 
they had had enough of our company, or 
because the thickness of the air from the 
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impending storm, and the approaching 
evening, prevented their seeing us, I 
cannot tell ; but they dismissed us, hav- 
ing sent us down a very liberal payment 
collected amongst themselves. But un- 
fortunately for us, at that particular 
period, money, however useful and de- 
sirable for the sake of what it will pur- 
chase, does not warm people's fingers or 
toes, till you have exchanged it for coals ; 
so, that though we trotted out of the 
gates several shillings richer than we had 
entered them, we were for all that a 
great deal colder, and more uncomfort- 
able. Added to this, the sleet, which 
had been for some time blowing about 
in the air, was suddenly converted into 
snow, and began to fall around us in 
large flakes. However, Bobby set a 
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brave heart against the storm, and giv- 
ing me a friendly pat or two, to encou- 
rage me, we started on our way back to 
the town, which by the short cut I have 
mentioned, he knew was not above a 
mile and a half distant. But this short 
cut was very different to the high road, 
where the hedges on each side serve to 
keep you in the right direction. This 
way led across fields, and over stiles and 
gates, which, as soon as they all became 
covered with snow, it was very difficult 
to distinguish one from another. Now, 
everybody knows when the snow does 
not melt as it falls, how soon the country 
is covered with it, and the scene changes 
from green to white ; and so it was now. 
Bobby made his way into the field, and 
followed the path that led across it to 
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the next ; but by the time he had crossed 
one or two, he could neither distinguish 
the stiles from the hedge, nor the path 
from the rest of the field. He conse- 
quently did not know which way to turn. 
He tried, indeed, to walk straightfor- 
ward, in the direction that he remem- 
bered the path lay; but the flakes of 
snow fell so fast and thick, that poor 
Bobby could scarcely see to the end of 
his own nose; and whoever tries the 
experiment, will soon discover how soon 
they will veer from a straight line, if 
they attempt to walk when they cannot 
see. Blind people, indeed, acquire the 
power of keeping a path, but those who 
have been accustomed to steer by their 
eyes, will find it impossible; and this 
was the case with Bobby, who soon 
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found that he had lost his way ; and after 
wandering forwards some time, in the 
hope of recovering it, he thought, as 
night was fast coming on, that he had 
better endeavour to retrace his steps to 
the school ; where he trusted, under such 
circumstances of distress, they would not 
refuse to give him a night's shelter. 
But unfortunately, to go back was just 
as difficult as to go forward; and be- 
twixt the snow and the darkness he 
could not so much as find his way out of 
the field he was in. Had we only had 
darkness to contend with, I might have 
been of great service to him now, for 
my nose would have guided us along the 
path ; but the snow smothered the scent, 
and put me at fault, so that I could not 
find the way any better than himself. 
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Added to this, I was becoming very- 
much exhausted too, betwixt the cold 
and fatigue ; which told the more against 
me, that I had only three good legs to 
go upon, my broken one being of very 
little use to me. Bobby, who knew very 
well that if he did not keep moving he 
should soon be buried with snow, kept 
his feet as long as he could ; but, poor 
fellow, his strength and his courage 
failed him at last, and he sunk to the 
ground completely exhausted. No sooner 
did I see him seated, than I stretched 
myself close to him to wait the event. 

" Pippie, Pippie !" said he, sobbing 
as if his heart would break, " we shall 
never get home! We shall never see 
mother and sister again!" He then 
threw his arm round me, to draw me 
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closer to him, bursting out every now 
and then into fresh tears and lamenta- 
tions about his mother and sister; till, 
at length, after some time had elapsed, 
he gradually became silent, and sinking 
gently back, he fell asleep. After lick- 
ing his face and his hands to comfort 
him, I laid myself across his breast for 
the sake of the warmth ; and there I 
lay, sometimes dozing, and sometimes 
waking, to listen if any body was com- 
ing; and, whenever I waked, I always 
licked poor Bobby's face and hands. 
At first, I was dreadfully cold ; but 
somehow or another I gradually became 
warmer, and the hours passed on in this 
way, betwixt sleeping and waking ; till, 
at length, I began to see a faint glimmer 
of light, and not long afterwards I heard 
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the sound of feet passing near us. Upon 
which I gave a low bark ; but as Bobby 
did not stir, I lay still. As the light 
somewhat increased, however, I tried to 
look abroad, and I perceived that we were 
enclosed in a sort of little pavilion of 
snow, or snow-chamber, just big enough 
to hold us, the walls of which, though 
they admitted some light, I could not 
see through; so that we were there in 
that little spot completely shut out from 
the external world* 

As I afterwards understood, it hap- 
pened by good fortune that when Bobby 
sunk down from fatigue, he had been 
close to a high yew hedge. Now, most 
persons have seen how yew hedges and 
trees are cut and trained into curious 
shapes; and it so chanced, that imme- 
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diately over where we were sitting, there 
was the shape of a large bird, whose 
wings and tail formed a canopy over us, 
whilst his head and neck stretched into 
the garden on the other, side. If the 
wind had blown on our side of the hedge, 
we should not have been much the better 
for this shelter, for the snow would have 
drifted against us, and we should have 
soon been buried ; but as the wind was 
behind us, the friendly hedge, with its 
huge bird, protected us both from the 
cold and snow ; and as that which fell 
immediately close to us was melted by 
our breaths, and the warmth of our bo- 
dies, which, though cold, were warmer 
than the surrounding air, the little snow- 
chamber had been gradually formed. 
All this learning I picked up after- 
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wards, for I knew nothing about it 
then. 

However, in spite of this pretty little 
pavilion, I began to grow weary of the 
confinement ; added to which I was hun- 
gry, and somewhat uneasy besides, at 
Bobby's lying so still. I therefore began 
to bark and howl as loud as I could ; and 
I had not been giving tongue in this way 
very long, before I distinguished voices 
and feet approaching; and presently I 
heard some one say, " It 's certainly a 
dog, and close to us ; but where can he 
be ? I can't see him." 

" Perhaps he 's buried under the 
snow," answered a voice, that I thought 
I recognised as that of an old acquaint- 
ance. 

" Nonsense, my dear boy," returned 
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the first speaker. " If he .were under 
the snow he could not bark; he'd be 
suffocated and frozen." 

" Oh, my goodness, uncle !" exclaimed 
the younger of the two, as I gave vent 
to my feelings in another howl. " I 'in 
sure he 's just on the other side of the 
hedge. Let us go round and look !" 

Then the feet, after receding from us 
for a little while, approached again, being 
now on our side of the hedge. 

"He's here, uncle; I'm sure he is!" ex- 
claimed the younger voice. " Look at that 
heap of snow !" and immediately I heard 
that the snow was being cleared away. 

It was not long before an opening was 
made in the walls of our prison ; and no 
sooner did I see my way, than I crawled 
out. 

M 
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"This is most extraordinary!" said 
the elder of the two, who was a vene- 
rable looking old gentleman, with sil- 
very-grey hair ; whilst the younger, who 
was no other than Master Charles Har- 
grave, stood quite still, staring at me 
with his mouth open, unable to believe 
his eyes, whilst I hobbled up to him as 
well as I could, (for I was stiff with the 
cold,) and began to caress him. 

"Why, uncle," said he, "that's the 
dog ! Look at his leg !" 

" What dog ?" inquired the other. 

" The dog whose leg I broke with the 
cricket-ball," answered Charles. " I 'm 
sure it 's he ; that is, if it 's a real dog." 

" Why, what else do you think it is ?" 
asked the old gentleman, smiling. 

" Why, it 's so odd, uncle, that I am 
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half disposed to think it 's a fairy come 
in his shape ! How could he get here ? " 

But by this time I had recollected 
Bobby, whom they had not yet dis- 
covered ; for as soon as they had broken 
the walls of our prison the snow had 
fallen in and hid him; so I began 
scratching at the place with my feet, 
and whining, in order to invite their fur- 
ther aid. The old gentleman understood 
me, and observing that my master must 
be thereabouts under the snow, they soon 
cleared it away and brought out Bobby. 

" Poor child ! I fear he is dead ! " 
said the gentleman, taking him in his 
arms. " We must carry him into the 
house, and see if anything can be done 
for him ; but I am afraid it 's too late." 

They accordingly lifted Bobby from 

m 2 
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the ground, and I followed them through 
the garden into the house. There they 
laid him in a bed and rubbed his body, 
and covered him with warm flannels, 
and poured something down his throat, 
while I, full of anxiety, sat watching 
their proceedings. 

" Poor fellow ! How fond he seems 
of his master," said Charles, strok- 
ing me kindly. " Come here, Nelly," he 
added, to his sister, who just then came 
to the door to inquire what had hap- 
pened. 

" Come and look at this poor dog ! 
I 'm certain it 's the dog I threw the 
ball at. See how he 's watching his 
master!" But he'd scarcely said the 
words before I was at Miss Nelly's feet ; 
and whilst Charles related to her where 
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we had been found, I was doing all I 
could to attract her notice. 

" Poor fellow! Poor doggie!" she 
said, caressing me. " What a grateful 
affectionate creature it is ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HAPPY DAYS. 

In the meanwhile Bobby began to show 
some signs of life; his body became 
warmer and his breathing more percep- 
tible, which encouraged the doctor, who 
had by this time arrived, to persevere in 
his endeavours ; and no sooner did I hear 
Bobby give a heavy sigh, than I leaped 
upon the bed and began licking his face. 
Presently he opened his eyes and stared 
about, as if he looked without seeing, 
and then he sighed again. 

" Pippie ! " said he, at length, in a low 
voice, " Pippie ! " 
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" Pippie ! " exclaimed Miss Nelly and 
Master Charles both together." He calls 
him Pippie ! " 

" It is Pippie ! It is Pippie ! See 
how he knew me ! " said Miss Nelly. 

"It's impossible, my dear," said the 
old gentleraatt. " You told me Pippie 
was hanged/' 

" So he was," said Master Charles. 

" We thought so," said Miss Nelly ; 
" but I 'm sure it 's Pippie ! " 

" And I 'm sure it 's the dog whose leg 
I broke ! " said Master Charles ; and so 
they went on wondering and guessing, 
whilst Bobby gradually revived and re- 
covered his senses. 

" It 's lucky for the boy the dog was 
with him," said the doctor ; " for I 
have no doubt the animal would stretch 
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himself upon the child's body when he 
fell asleep, and so help to retain some 
warmth in it." 

Well, the end of it was, that Bobby 
by and by recovered so far that he was 
able to sit up in bed and tell them who 
he was, and how it had come about 
that we had been overtaken by the snow- 
storm. Whereupon the good old gentle- 
man, whose name was Russell, imme- 
diately dispatched a messenger to Mrs. 
Piper, to inform her that her son was 
safe, and where she would find him. 

In the meantime Master Charles and 
Miss Nelly learned as much of my his- 
tory from Bobby as he could tell them. 

" Then it is the dancing-dog*!" said 
Charles to his sister. " I was certain it 
was the same!" 
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"But how can it be Pippie?" said 
she. " And yet he certainly is very much 
like him. And I remember mamma ob- 
served the likeness when he danced once 
upon our lawn. But how do you know 
his name is Pippie ? " said she to Bobby ; 
" since you only found him ! " 

" Sister Patty heard the gipsies call 
him Pippie" returned Bobby ; " and 
lately the gipsy-boy saw him with me in 
the street, and he called him Pippie 
too." 

" But you don't know where the gip- 
sies got him ? " said Miss Nelly. 

" No," answered Bobby ; " but the 
boy lives with Mr. Anderson, the butcher, 
in Fore-street, and he can tell you." 

The next event was the arrival of 
Patty, who shed tears of joy at seeing 
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Bobby safe, and in a fair way of recover- 
ing from the effects of his night's expo- 
sure. It was some days, however, be- 
fore the doctor thought it right for him 
to leave the house ; and during this time 
Patty paid us daily visits, and Miss 
Nelly and her brother had ample oppor- 
tunity of making inquiries about me. 

" He was brought to our house by the 
gipsies, when I lived at the ' Cat and 
Fiddle/ said she ; and then she related 
the story of Jacko and the lost pocket. 
" I pitied the poor thing," she continued, 
" for the gipsies treated him very harshly, 
and I had good reason to like him ; for if 
he had not caught the monkey I should 
have no doubt lost my character, for it 
would have been long before any body 
went to the top of the house to seek the 
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old woman's pocket. But after they 
went away I never saw him again till we 
found him two nights after our cottage 
was burnt down, lying amongst the 
ruins. I think the warmth had attracted 
him. According to what the gipsy-boy 
told Mr. Seymour," she added, " the poor 
dog had been dancing at a young gentle- 
men's school, when one of them, (I 'm 
sure he must have had a bad heart,) 
flung a cricket-ball at him, and broke his 
leg; and then, as he couldn't keep up 
with them, they lost him." 

Master Charles and Miss Nelly looked 
at each other when she said this, and 
the colour came into Master Charles's 
oheeks ; but, however, he spoke up 
bravely, and confessed that the deed 
was his. " I hope I hav'n't a bad heart, 
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Patty/' said he ; " but I own I was a 
wilful, mischievous, spoiled cub, who 
never reflected what pain or vexation I 
inflicted on others, provided I amused 
myself. But I hope I know better 
now," he added, taking Mr. Russell's 
hand, and looking affectionately in his 
face. 

" Yes, I hope we both know better 
than we did then, thanks to our good 
uncle, " said Miss Nelly, taking the old 
gentleman's other hand. 

" I trust so, my dear children," said 
Mr. Russell ; " and I think I need not 
ask you if you are not both much hap- 
pier now than you were then. When I 
took you both under my charge, and pro- 
mised your parents that I would devote 
my life to your education and improve- 
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ment, it was because I perceived that 
the ordinary systems of education, though 
they might teach you to conceal your 
selfishness, and restrain your tempers in 
society, for the sake of your own interest 
and advantage, — for people that render 
themselves unsupportable by the indulg- 
ence of their selfishness and ill temper 
get excluded from it altogether, — yet I 
feared there would be no radical amend- 
ment; and though the practice of this 
concealment would have made you less 
offensive to other people, it would not 
have ensured your own happiness and 
peace of mind. It would have been like 
putting on a glove to hide an ugly wound 
on your hand, which would thus cease to 
be offensive to others, but would not pain 
you a whit the less. The worm would 
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have still preyed secretly upon your 
happiness ; for it is one of God's wise, 
just, and inexorable laws, that no human 
being who indulges in selfishness and ill- 
temper can be happy." 

" Poor Pippie seems as if he 'd had a 
good uncle to teach him better too," said 
Miss Nelly, laughing. " For I 'm afraid 
he was very naughty when I had him." 

" He 's the most good-tempered, af- 
fectionate creature in the world now," 
said Patty. 

"And that's the only thing that makes 
me doubt his being our own poor Pip- 
pie ? " said she. 

" He might as well doubt your being 
Charles and Nelly," said Mr. Russell. 
" Dogs are improvable, as well as men. 
Adversity first and kindness afterwards, 
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have done for him what love and training 
have done for you." 

Enquiry of Ralph, and amongst their 
own servants, soon satisfied everybody 
that I was the veritable Pippie ; and great 
was the joy of Master Charles and Miss 
Nelly when they ascertained the fact; 
and the only difficulty now was to decide 
who should have me, the Pipers or my 
first mistress, each being equally desirous 
of possessing me. However, Miss Nelly, 
who had now learned to sacrifice her own 
wishes to what she thought due to 
others, observed, that though she was 
very sorry to part with me, she felt that 
as I contributed to the support of the 
Piper family, it would be wrong to de- 
prive them of my services. I conse- 
quently returned home with Bobby 
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when he was well enough to remove; 
but as long as Miss Nelly's visit to her 
uncle continued I was frequently taken 
to see her, and it was never without re- 
gret that she saw me depart ; and at our 
last meeting, previous to her return 
home, the tears stood in her eyes when 
she bade me good bye. But we were 
destined to meet again sooner than she 
expected. Mrs. Piper, whose health 
had been long declining, died about 
three months after our adventure in the 
snow. She expired in Patty's arms, 
blessing her good children, and thanking 
them for having smoothed her passage to 
the grave by their affectionate attention ; 
and no sooner did Miss Nelly hear of 
this event than she entreated her mam- 
ma to take Patty into her service ; " and 
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then," said she, " we shall have Pippie 
home again, without separating him from 
Patty." 

With this request Mrs. Hargrave hav- 
ing kindly complied, and Bobby being 
taken into the service of Mr. Seymour, 
we removed to the Hall, as soon as 
Patty had sufficiently recovered her 
grief to undertake the duties of her new 
situation ; and who should I see as soon 
as we entered the gates but my sister Zoe, 
who came towards me and saluted me in 
a very friendly manner ; and I am happy 
to say that we have lived together ever 
since, upon terms of the greatest cor- 
diality. The difference between us, how- 
ever, is very great in one respect ; for 
whilst she is much handsomer than she 
was formerly, and continues still active 
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and healthy, my beauty and health 
have both been materially injured by 
the hardships I have endured. My 
once fine coat is now thin and ragged, I 
am stiff and rheumatic, [and besides my 
lame leg I am blind of one eye, from 
the consequences, it is supposed, of the 
cold I caught on the night of the snow- 
storm. Still I am a greater favourite 
than ever with Miss Nelly ; and I flatter 
myself I possess the esteem and good 
will of the whole family— of so much 
more value to ourselves and every body 
else, is goodness than beauty — and, after 
the vicissitudes of life, I can truly say, 
that in spite of my lame leg, and blind 
eye, and rheumatic twinges, I am much 
happier in my old age than I was in my 
youth. With respect to the future— 
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At this crisis, I fancied, in my dream, 
that I interrupted the voice by saying, 
" My dear Pippie, what you have related 
to me of the past is extremely curious, 
entertaining, and instructive; but with 
respect to the future, give me leave to 
observe, that you cannot possibly know 
anything about it ; and the less dogs or 
men talk of what they know nothing 
about, the better!" 

I was no sooner delivered of this ora- 
cular saying, than I was startled out of 
my slumbers by a violent ringing at the 
door-bell, announcing the return of my 
hosts. 

"Oh!" said Nelly, "so you have 
been making friends with poor, dear 
Pippie." 

n 2 
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" Yes," said I ; " and, moreover, we 
have been asleep together on the sofa, 
and I have dreamed a series of adven- 
tures that might fill a volume. I dreamed 
he had been a dancing-dog." 

" So he was," replied Nelly. " And 
that you broke his leg with a ball." 

"So I did, the more *s my shame," 
answered Charles. 

" Why," said Mrs. Hargrave ; " have 
you forgotten that at the time it hap- 
pened, I mentioned to you in my letter 
that we had found our long-lost Pippie, 
and gave you a brief recital of his ad- 
ventures ?" 

It had quite escaped my memory. 
But this mystery of sleep is a strange 
thing. I had actually in my dream been 
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only recollecting what in my waking 
state I seemed to have forgotten. I 
now very well remembered, that partly 
from the accounts of mutual acquaint- 
ance, and partly from Mrs. Hargrave's 
letters, all these circumstances had, at 
one time or another, reached me; and 
that in my sleep I had only been string- 
ing them together, and putting the words 
into Pippie's mouth. 

Of course, Nelly and Charles were 
very curious to hear their favorite's story 
related by himself; and so the next 
morning, after breakfast, they came to 
my room, and whilst I repeated the 
words I had heard in my dream, as well 
as I could recollect them, they wrote 
them down for the entertainment and 
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instruction of their young friends; to 
whom we now introduce Pippie's adven- 
tures in this little book, which, we trust, 
will be found an agreeable addition to 
juvenile libraries. 



THE END. 



J. RIOKBRBY, PRINTER, SHERBOURN LANE. 
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